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to meet every requirement of your industry 


HETHER yours is a problem of packing 

Lard, Salad Oil, Peanut Butter, Pigs Foot 
Jelly, Meats or what else—Continental can help 
you solve it. 

Continental’s experienced representatives are 
anxious to assist you. They will place at your 
disposal, not only a wealth of experience, but 
also the resources of the Continental Research 


SYMBOL OF and Development Laboratories. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE i é ee 
Your inquiry is invited. 


CoNTINENTAL CAN CoMPANY?: 


Executive Offices: NEW YORK: 100 East 42nd St. CHICAGO: 111 West Washington St. 
COAST TO COAST 

CHICAGO BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO E. ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 

DETROIT LOS ANGELES — SYRACUSE DENVER WHEELING NEW ORLEANS 


CLEARING SEATTLE PASSAIC ROANOKE CANONSBURG BEDFORD 
SAN JOSE BOSTON 
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Wuy do prominent, 


successful packers and sausage makers replace their 
stufhng equipment with the 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


Why have we received repeat orders from many of 
them? We believe it will pay YOU to investigate! 




















Equipped exclusively with the 
patented, leak-proof 


SUPERIOR Piston 


Eliminates air in the sau- 
sage meat. Air pockets 
can’t form in the piston. 


Piston drops instantly 
and rapidly the moment 
air pressure is released. 


Lid and arch swings over = 


stuffing bench, making it qualit 
easy to fill. 


MEAT and AIR TIGHT—this machine will 


increase your output and decrease your costs! 
Write for list of prominent users! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N.Y., U.5.A. 


Manufacturers of the world-famous line of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, 
Air Stuffers, the Schonland patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-BUFFALO Bias Bacon Slicer equip] 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia bos 0 
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Processing Control in the Meat Packing Plant 


How Packer Can Produce Smoked Meats 
of Better Quality and Win More Good 


There is little excuse these 
days for poor results in the 
smokehouse. 

Smoking times and temper- 
atures for differents meats, cuts 
and weights have been closely 
standardized, and the information 
is readily available. 

Efficient smokehouse design 
and equipment to make the smok- 
ing process as near “fool proof’ 
as possible also have been devel- 
oped. 

But these better methods and 
equipment do more than enable 
the packer to produce high- 
quality, standardized products. 

They put more money in his 
pocket by lowering his produc- 
tion costs. 

Less smokehouse labor is re- 
quired and shrink is reduced to a 
minimum. 

They eliminate much of the ex- 
tra work required to wipe greasy 
meats before they are wrapped, 
and cut down on charred butts, 
grease drip and shriveled, off- 
color, off-flavor products. 

The following article tells how 
the modern smokehouse is 
equipped to secure close regula- 
tion of temperatures and to main- 
tain a closer control of smoking 
operations. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on processing control in the meat plant. 
Others will appear in early issues. 








Will and Wider Customer Acceptance 


I — Temperature Control in the Smokehouse 


The packer who has won a reputa- 
tion for his smoked meats, and wide 
customer acceptance of them, did not 
gain this enviable position by chance. 

He knows how to produce good look- 
ing meats and how to bring out their 
color and flavor. 

And having decided on the methods 
that will give him the results desired, 
he maintains a rigid control over his 
processing operations — selection of 
meats, curing and smoking. 





Further, he eliminates the human ele- 
ment as far as possible by providing 
the best equipment and safeguards that 
will minimize the probability of acci- 
dents and errors with resulting below- 
quality meats. 


Any Packer Can Do It. 

If one packer can produce smoked 
meats of high quality, others can do 
so. 

Fundamentally, the difference lies 
not so much in the methods and 





BRANCH HOUSE SMOKEHOUSES EQUIPPED WITH REGULATORS. 
In this case the regulators are installed in the gas line and regulate the amount 


of fuél fed to the burners. 


Packers find that when proper smoking times and tem- 


peratures are maintained, there is less shrink and less shriveled and off-color meats 


and production is standardized. 
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processes used but in the “will to do” 
—the determination to finish what one 
starts, and the quality of the executive 
ability which is in control of operations. 

There are few secrets in the meat 
packing industry today. Methods and 
processes that will produce high qual- 
ity merchandise are available to every- 
one. The meat packer who is inter- 
ested in producing high quality hams 
and bacon can easily learn how. Then 
it is up to him. 

One thing seems certain: 

If there ever was a time when it was 
necessary for the meat packer to have 
his methods and processes “right,” 
that time is now. 

Not only must he get into a position 
to produce products of high quality, 
but he must have a plant control that 
will enable him to maintain that qual- 
ity with little variation. 


Why Plant Control Is Necessary. 

Better merchandising, wrapping, 
packaging, branding and trade mark- 
ing—and more and better advertising 
to win customer acceptance—are the 
reasons. These are making consumers 
more meat conscious and educating 
them in meat matters. 

High-quality merchandise is in great- 
er demand today than ever before. And 
if present indications are worth any- 
thing, this demand for quality will con- 
tinue to grow. 

The meat packer who cannot or will 
not meet this demand will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to move his mer- 
chandise at profitable prices. 

Bacon and hams can do more to win 
or lose consumer good will for a pack- 
er than almost any other of his prod- 
ucts. 

In the first place, these meats are 
almost universally used. Secondly, 
they carry the packer’s name—the con- 
sumer knows who produces them. 

If the packer does not produce qual- 
ity hams and bacon—meats of such ex- 
cellence that the consumer will continue 
to buy them once she has tried them 
—it is not reasonable to expect that 
his other products, when trade marked 
or branded, will meet with her favor. 


Start in the Smokehouse. 

It would seem, therefore, that any 
campaign to better quality might start 
in the curing cellar and the smoke- 
house. 

The production of quality smoked 
meats depends, of course, on the proper 
methods, and these in turn rest on 
efficient and up-to-date equipment. 

Hickory logs impart a fine flavor to 
hams and bacon—sometimes. When 
good meats are produced by this meth- 
od they naturally sell at a high price. 

Often, however, something goes 
wrong. Either the house is too hot or 
not hot enough, or the smoke is either 
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Cutting Down 
Smoking Shrink 


How much is the shrink in your 
smokehouses, Mr. Packer? 

If it varies consistently more 
than 5 to 8 per cent on hams and 
shoulders, and more than 10 to 12 
per cent on bellies, then you are 
wasting money! 

Something is wrong and it will 
pay you to find the trouble and 
correct it, 

Excessive shrink is due in most 
cases to too high temperatures. To 
get best results it is necessary to 
know what temperatures should be 
maintained for certain cuts and 
weights. 

When this information is at hand, 
the next step is to institute control 
that will maintain these tempera- 
tures without undue variation. 

Without such control and the 
elimination of the human element 
as far as possible, the packer may 
continue to expect flabby, off-color, 
off-flavor meats and excessive 
shrink, and to spend money in the 
smokehouse that might otherwise 
be credited to the profit side of the 
ledger. 




















too dense or is not dense enough. 

When one of these things happens, 
the packer is out of luck. Product which 
under different methods might have 
been sold at a profitable price has to be 
disposed of at a small profit or at a 
loss. 

Old Methods Not Certain. 

The uncertainty of the old methods 
and the lack of facilities for maintain- 
ing a positive control of smokehouse 
temperatures made the old-style meth- 
od of smoking meats a gamble at best. 
And in this game of chance the pack- 
er lost as often as he won. 

For, after all, temperatures are the 
factors on which depend largely the 
results that will be obtained in the 
smokehouse. Certain cuts and weights 
must be smoked for a definite length 
of time at a definite temperature. If 
too high a temperature is maintained, 
there will be an excessive shrink and 
the meat will be misshapen and present 
a bad appearance. When the tempera- 
ture is too low, there: will be loss of 
color and flavor. 

The first consideration of the packer 
who is out to better the quality of his 
smoked meats, increase the efficiency 
of his smokehouse and reduce the labor 
required for smoking should be to equip 
his house so that temperatures can be 
controlled within close limits. 


Must Control Temperatures. 

Smokehouse temperature control is 
now possible through the use of oil or 
gas as fuel, and hardwood sawdust as 
the smoke producing medium, together 
with steam coils in the smokehouse for 
use when temperatures are needed high- 
er than the oil or gas will produce. 

But even with these fuels the pack- 
er is dependent in large measure on the 
human element. Fuel and steam sup- 
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ply valves must be regulated g¢. 
casionally and the temperature watched 
during the smoking operations. 

Carelessness, forgetfulness and jp. 
attention are liable to cause trouble, 
for human nature differs little whether 
logs, sawdust, gas or oil are being 
burned. And even with the greatest 
care in these matters, temperature ya- 
riations outside the range of good 
smoking practice are liable to occur, 

An ideal arrangement has now been 
found to be as follows: Oil or gas for 
fuel, and sawdust for the smoke-pro. 
ducing medium—and steam coils for 
additional heat when needed—with 
both the burners and the steam line 
equipped with temperature regulators, 

There is also coming into use ar- 
rangements whereby the sawdust is 
ignited and kept burning by a blast of 
air. In some cases the sawdust is fed 
out of a hopper; in others it is placed 
in @ pile on the floor. 

With one or another of these lay- 
outs the labor cost and the chances for 
errors due to the human element are 
reduced to a minimum. 

Further, the packer is assured that 
his shrink and labor costs will be kept 
low, and the temperatures desired will 
be maintained throughout the smoking 
process to within one degree. 

Most packers who have their smoke- 
houses equipped with gas burners of 
an efficient type find that the cost. of 
producing smoke is less than when logs 
are used. One packer in the Central 
West has determined that if hickory 
wood costs $10.00 a cord, any kind of 
gas used properly will compare with 
wood costing in the neighborhood of 
only $7.00 per cord. 

Gas Fuel Economical. 

This same packer has not only found 
gas more economical than hickory 
wood, but he has been able to reduce 
smoking time, in many instances, and 
thus secure greater production from his 
smokehouses since he has installed gas 
burners and steam coils. 

Not only the fact that constant tem- 
peratures can be maintained has helped 
him in this respect, but he is also able 
to heat up the house to the desired tem- 
perature in less time. 

Some packers have attempted t 
build their gas burners from odds and 
ends of material to be found around 
most meat packing plants. Sometimes 
these burners have been a success, but 
more often they are inefficient in the 
use of fuel. Frequently they fail t 
produce the results expected from 
them. 

There are gas burners on the mar 
ket especially designed for use in the 
smokehouse, and constructed to per 
form the work efficiently and econom 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Price Differentiai Plan Enforced 
by One Packer for Ten Years as 
Part of His Merchandising Policy 


Can the meat packer success- 
fully limit the size of order he 
will accept? 

Can he charge a higher price 
for the small order and still re- 
tain his business? 

Both questions can be an- 
swered: “Yes!” It has been 
done, and is being done. 

At least one firm has had ten 
years successful experience with 
a “quantity differential.” 

This firm issues a price list 
weekly, and it is adhered to. No 
“shades” are made except on a 
quantity basis, and these are spe- 
cified in the printed list. 

This list is made to be used. It 
is the only one furnished the 
salesforce. 

The salesman is not given the 
cost in each case—and then per- 
mitted to use his own judgment. 

There is no argument with the 
customer about price. His entire 
sales talk is devoted to quality 
and service. 


Following is the experience of Miller & 
Hart, well-known Chicago packers, with 
this method of operation over a period of 
years, as outlined by R. B. Simpson, a 
director and official of the company. 


Solving the Small Order 
Problem 


By R. B. SIMPSON. 
Miller & Hart, Chicago. 


Based on our experience, the way 
to solve this problem is to cut out the 
small order entirely when it cannot be 
made to carry its proper share of the 
expense burden. 

And we doubt very much whether 
any packer is obtaining or can obtain 
a sufficiently greater price for the 
type of small order under discussion 
as to anywhere near compensate him 
for the cost of handling. 

Theoretically, it is possible to in- 
clude the extra cost of handling small 
orders in the price. Practically, under 


present competitive conditions, it is im- . 


possible to add sufficient to the prices 
of commodities making up small orders 
of, say 25 Ibs. or less, to absorb the 
extra cost of handling them. 

The only solution, therefore, seems 
to be to eliminate them or take a loss. 








It Can Be Done! 


The small order evil is one 
of the big problems in meat 
merchandising. 

“How can we remedy it?” 
ask the packers as they plan 
for a trade practice code. 

Price differentials based 
on size of order? 

“No use!” say the timid 
ones. “Can’t train our sales- 
men to it.” 


That it can be done—and has 
been done for 10 years by at least 
one successful packer—is told in 
this story. 




















This is. not entirely a matter of 
theory with us. 
Proved by Years of Practice. 
For the past ten years we have fol- 
lowed a merchandising policy which 
has embodied a system of quantity dis- 
counts on provisions. Differentials 











Who Is to Blame? 

Viewing the small order evil 
from the retail side, there is a 
tendency to place the responsibil- 


ity for this expensive practice on 
the packer. 


One retailer writes as follows 
regarding his reason for placing 
small orders: 


“The packers themselves are re- 
sponsible for as much as _ four- 
fifths of the small order trouble. 

“This is my own experience in 
this small ‘nest.’ 


“Two of the larger packers’ rep- 
resentatives make this town, and 
try to sell every merchant in it. 
They even try to sell my restau- 
rant trade. 

“A few years ago my weekly bills 
with one of these companies ran 
from $150 to $200. That was when 
this packer did not try to sell any- 
one here but me. Now my account 
is $18 or $19 usually, and never 
over $50. 


“Most of my trade goes to a 
packer whose salesman does not 
even come here, but who calls over 
oa telephone from a convenient 

and who does not try to sell 
ane else here. This packer’s 
product is comparable with any 
packers product and his prices are 


“Now, as long as these other 
packers continue to try to sell 
everyone here, and the packer from 
whom I buy continues to pursue 
his present tactics, do you think 
I will change my buying? Not 
much!” 




















have been established for various quan- 
tities, with a view to making each order 
carry somewhere near its proper share 
of the expense involved in handling it. 

We found we could not price very 
small orders high enough to make them 
carry their proper proportion of the 
expense. For this reason we estab- 
lished a minimum of 50 Ibs. for any one 
shipment. 

This, doubtless, has caused us to lose 
some orders since we established this 
policy. But we have found it better 
to sacrifice a potential volume of busi- 
ness made up of small orders, rather 
than sacrifice the profit in our entire 
distributive business. 

It is just a question as to how far one 
can go in taking small orders at a loss 
until such losses absorb all of the profit 
on the larger orders. 

They Stick to the Price List. 


In addition to having fixed quantity 
differentials in our price list, we have 
always strictly adhered to the policy of 
not selling at any different prices than 
those shown in our published price list. 

This policy, combined with the use 
of quantity discounts, has effectively 
disposed of any question of discrimina- 
tion between our customers. 

While it may be a temptation at 
times to cut a price to obtain an order, 
we have found in the long run that it 
has paid us well to adhere strictly to 
our price list. Both the trade and our 
salesmen thoroughly understand the 
principle under which our prcies are 
made, and no complications or diffi- 
culties arise. 

We have never been able to see where 
selling product at cut prices, or taking 
a loss on our distributive business, 
made it possible to give the trade the 
quality or goods and the kind of serv- 
ice they expect. 

So we believe, after years of experi- 
ence, that a strict adherence to our 
price lists, including quantity differen- 
tials, has paid. 

To know our costs, and recover them 
in the prices at which we sell our fin- 
ished product, seems obviously the only 
common sense course to pursue. 

To unknowingly or deliberately take 
a loss on finished product through our 
distributive channels, in the hope that 
it will be made up by some other de- 
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partments which are more speculative 
in their operations, seems like poor 
merchandising, and a policy which 
must sooner or later court disaster. 

There is enough speculation in kill- 
ing hogs and in carrying large inven- 
tories, the values of which are bound 
to fluctuate, without deliberately invit- 
ing a loss in the merchandising end of 
the business by selling small orders at 
prices which we know are unprofitable. 

Real Cause of Small Order Evil. 

The growth of the small order evil 
is partly due to the desire on the part 
of the merchant to increase the rapid- 
ity of his turnover, with as small an 
investment as possible. 

But far more do we believe it to be 
due to competitive conditions under 
which the demand for volume has ob- 
scured the necessity for profits. 

Certainly the sale and delivery of 
small orders does not increase the per 
capita consumption of meats. Just as 
much business would be done if the 
small order was eliminated. 

In reply to this, the contention will 
be made that the small merchant who 
buys only in very small quantities 
might be eliminated as a customer if a 
minimum sized order were established, 
which was larger than such customers 
are now accustomed to buying. 

We doubt if this would be a very 
serious obstacle if a reasonable mini- 
mum order was established. But if it 
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should prove to be a necessity to accept 
such orders, the price should be made 
to include something approaching the 
extra costs of handling, delivery, etc. 

It is just as unfair a practice to 
make an expensive delivery of a small 
order of 10 lbs., at the price of a 200 
lb. order, as it is to make so low a 
price to a quantity buyer as to enable 
him to retail his purchases from a 
packer at nearly the same price as the 
small dealer has to pay for his stock 
of meats. 

Answering an Objection. 

In the first instance, the larger buyer 
who has a certain amount of capital 
tied up in his business and is willing 
to take a reasonable business chance 
with you, is being discriminated 
against. 

In the second case, a small quantity 
buyer is being discrimmated against 
by the too low prices made by the 
mass buyer to the point where his ex- 
tinction is imminent. 

An equitable arrangement of quan- 
tity differentials solves these difficul- 
ties to a large extent, and if adopted 
and adhered to by the industry as a 
whole would be an incalculable aid to 
the distributive end of the business. 

It is a hard road to hoe alone. But 
it has proved more profitable to us 
than taking a questionable volume of 
small orders at a certain loss. 


Great Interest in Trade Practice Work 
Shown at Regional Meetings 


Trade abuses in the packing indus- 
try are on the way to oblivion, judging 
by the widespread ap*roval which rep- 
resentatives of mem, er companies of 
the Institute, in regio. al meetings held 
this week in Cedar napids, Ia., St. 
Louis, Mo., Indianapolis, :nd., and Chi- 
cago, gave to the proposed Trade Prac- 
tice Resolutions recommended recently 
by the Institute’s Commission on Elimi- 
nation of Waste. 

That more than 100 packers attended 
these various meetings is evidence of 
the unusual interest being shown in 
this effort to abolish unfair and un- 
economic practices in the packing in- 
dustry. 

At each of these meetings, President 
Wm. Whitfield Woods and H. R. Davi- 
son, director of the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Waste Elimination and Live- 
stock, outlined to members the recom- 
mendations as adopted by the Commis- 
sion. 

At the St. Louis and Indianapolis 
meetings Howard C. Greer, director, 
Department of Organization and Ac- 
counting, discussed the semi-monthly 





report on provision stocks which the 
Institute is now issuing and in which 
a large number of packers are partici- 
pating. 

As a result of these meetings a num- 
ber of helpful suggestions have been 
received which, together with the origi- 
nal recommendations, will be taken un- 
der advisement by the Executive Com- 
mittee following the completion of this 
series of regional meetings. Two more 
are to be held next week in Cleveland 
and New York City, on June 11 and 13, 
respectively. 

At the conclusion of the meetings the 
Executive Committee will reconsider 
the recommendations for possible re- 
visions, and the chairman of the board 
will request the secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to call a 
general Trade Practice Conference of 
the packing industry. 

Representatives of member companies 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers who attended the regional meet- 
ing held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., on Tuesday, June 4: 
Jay C. Hormel, chairman, and M. 
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F. Dugan, Geo. A. Hormel & (% 
Austin, Minn.; C. M. Aldrich, Morton. 
Gregson Co., Nebraska City, Neb.; Ww. 
W. Bowers and G. T. Martin, Albert 
Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn; 4 
C. Sinclair, R. S. Sinclair, J. P. White 
E. W. Foote, R. E. Buchanan, H, A 
Palmer and L. F. Prior, T. M. Sinclair 
& Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

L. G. Chase, Wahkonsa Packing Co, 
Ft. Dodge, Ia.; J. H. Gehrmann and 
W. H. Gehrmann, Kohrs Packing Co, 
Davenport, Ia.; H. L. MacWilliams, 
Dold Packing Co., Omaha, Neb.; H, J. 
Nelson, Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, 

J. W. Rath and R. A. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; E. D. Rich. 
ard, C. E. Richard and Sons, Musea- 
tine, Ia.; G. M. Stevens, Jacob Ff, 
Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia., and f, 
S. Waterbury, Armour and Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 

The following representatives of 
member companies were in attendance 
at the St. Louis, Mo., regional meeting 
on Wednesday, June 5, at the Missouri 
Athletic Club. 

F. A. Hunter, chairman, and R, W. 
Cooper, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill.; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kan; 
Otto Finkbeiner, Little Rock Packing 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Henry Sear- 
torius, . Sartorius Provision Co. §&t, 
Louis, Mo.; F. A. Torrence and Eugene 
Urban, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis; L. 
S. Dennig, St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

W. J. Luer and O. S. Catt, Luer Bros. 
Packing Co., Alton, Ill.; Wm. G. Mueller 
and Chas. Honnegger, Amercan Packing 
Co., St. Louis; D. A. Cox and S. T. Gor- 
don, Cox & Gordon Packing Co., St. 
Louis; Henry Belz, J. H. Belz Provision 
Co., St. Louis; Fred Krey and J. F. 
Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis. 

Geo. H. Hohmann, Carl J. Zeitler and 
Emil Sieloff, Sieloff Packing Co., &t. 
Louis; L. L. Leich and M. B. Thomas, 
Swift & Company, St. Louis; H. W. 
Waddell and Geo. B. Coover, Armour 
and Company, St. Louis; John H. Hall 
and G. E. Briggs, Swift & Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill, and Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, H. R. Davison and Howard C. 


Greer, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago. 
Packer representatives who were 


present at the regional meeting held on 
June 5 held at the Hotel Severin, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., included the following: 

M. Schussler, Schussler Packing (o., 
Indianapolis; John R. Kinghan, C. H. 
Keehn, H. P. Wetsell, H. O. H. Speers 
and F. A. Bryan, Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis; C. A. Dwyer and Michael 
L. Werner, Indianapolis Abattoir Corp, 
Indianapolis; Chas. S. Hughes, Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind; 
E. S. Urwitz, Dryfus Packing & Pro 
vision Co., Lafayette, Ind. : 

Theodore Weil, Weil Packing ©, 
Evansville, Ind.; Fred A. Kincel, Mor- 
ris and Co., Indianapolis; C. C. Ford 
and V. B. Lewis, Swift & Company, 
Indianapolis; T. P. McDonald, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; F. E. MeFall 
and Isaac Powers, Home Packing & 
Ice Co., Terre. Haute, Ind.; Lewis 
Meier, Meier Packing Co., Indianapolis; 
Fred Kirgis, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; and Howard C. Greer and 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, president, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, 
cago. 
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Hide Trading May Be Stabilized by New Factor 


Newly-Organized Exchange May Serve 
Helpful Purpose to Hide and Leather 


Interests in Commodity Transactions 


During the past thirteen 
months the curve of hide prices 
has been downward, the low of 
the movement coming about a 
month ago. 

Since the first of this year 
heavy native steers have declined 
about five cents. They are now 
selling in the neighborhood of 
seventeen cents. A year ago they 
were selling at around twenty- 
two cents. 


The history of commodity ex- 
changes is that they ease consid- 
erably the sudden and often un- 
expected and unexplained sharp 
breaks in prices. 


Many in the hide and leather 
industries are hoping that the re- 
cently-organized New York Hide 
Exchange, which went into opera- 
tion on June 4, will also act as a 
balance wheel for hides and pre- 
vent sharp breaks in hide prices, 
which are costly to producers and 
tanners. 


What an Exchange May Do 


In addition to putting a brake 
on price changes, it is expected 
that in time producers of hides 
will sometimes find the exchange 
valuable for hedging purposes, so 
that—regardless of price fluctua- 
tions in over-the-counter sales — 
losses will be less frequent. 


The New York Hide Exchange is 
similar in government and operation to 
many other commodity exchanges. 

Insofar as those who expect to buy 
and sell on it are concerned, the im- 
portant features of its rules and by- 
laws are the tenderable grades, the 
contract unit, specifications, discounts, 
form of contract and certain rules gov- 
erning buying and selling procedure. 

For the information of the meat and 
allied industries, pertinent by-laws and 
rules just adopted are given here. Of 
first importance is the official grading 
and classification of hides to be traded 
im. These rules follow: 

Tenderable Grades. 

Sec. 40. The following grades of 

hides may be delivered against New 


York Hide Exchange, Inc., wet salted 
hide contract: 


A—Frigorifico hides of the following 


classes: B.A. and La Plata—Steers 
(Ox); B.A. and La Plata—Light steers; 
B.A. and La Plata—Cows; B.A. and La 
Plata—Extreme light cows and steers. 

The foregoing are tenderable only if 
produced at one of the plants named 
upon the official list of approved plants 
on file with the secretary of the Ex- 
change. Such list shall be subject to 
the control of the Board of Governors 
and the names may be added to or re- 
moved therefrom upon the recommen- 
dation of the Grading and Warehousing 
Committee, with the approval of ‘the 
Board of Governors. Such additions or 
exclusions shall not be considered as al- 
tering the monetary value of the out- 
standing contracts. 

B—Packer hides of the following 
classes and sub-classes and which shall 
conform to the specifications for pack- 
er hides as provided for in Sec. 42 of 
these by-laws: Native unbranded steers 
—Heavy and light; extra light. Native 
unbranded cows—Heavy; light. Butt 
branded steers—Heavy and light. Colo- 
rado steers (branded)—Heavy and 
light. Texas steers (branded)—Heavy, 
light and extra light. Branded Cows— 
All weight, and may include ex-light 
Colorados and butt-branded steers. 

C—Packer type hides of the follow- 
ing classes and sub-classes and which 
shall conform to the specifications for 
packer type hides as provided for in 
Sec. 43 of these by-laws: Branded cows 
and steers—All weights, 25 lbs. and up; 


Native cows and steers—aAll weights, 
25 Ibs. and up. 
Specifications for Frigorifico 
Hides. 

Sec. 41. Hides conforming to the 
following specifications shall be deemed 
of frigorifico grade for tenderability 
upon an Exchange contract, and no 
other hides shall be deemed of that 
grade: 

Frigorifico hides shall be those hides 
produced at the plants upon the official 
list of approved plants on file with the 
secretary of the Exchange, and such 
hides shall conform in all respects to 
the standard take-off, cure and grade 
as produced in those plants. 

B.A. and La Plata—Steers (Ox).... 

Sere tad shipping range 22 kos. and up. 
B.A. and La Plata—Light steers.... 

neat shipping range 17 kos. and up. 
B.A. and La Plata—Cows........... 

eile atte shipping range 18 kos. and up. 
B.A. and La Plata—Extreme light 
cows and steers, 8 to 18 kos. 

(Maximum shipping average 16 kos.) 

Specifications for Packer Hides. 

Sec. 42. Hides conforming to the 
following specifications shall be deemed 
of packer grade for tenderability upon 
an Exchange contract, and no other 
hides shall be deemed of that grade: 

Packer hides shall be those taken off 
in establishments in the U. S. A., from 
cattle slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion within districts designated by the 





TRADING RING OF NEW YORK HIDE EXCHANGE. 
Trading on the Exchange got off to a good start on June 4, 1929. The more im- 
portant trading rules and by-laws of the Exchange are contained in the article on 
this page of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 



























































30 
U. S. government as “free from ticks” 

(and including those -produced ° in 
Canada of the same character and de- 
scription), which are: 

Equal to, and in conformity with 
quality and standards of hides produced 
by the “Big Four” Chicago packers in 
their main plants, particularly with re- 
spect to flaying, trim, pattern, selec- 
tions, classes, grading, curing and de- 
livery, herewith described as: 

(a)—Having ears, snouts, lower lips, 
excess fat, meat and dewclaws trimmed 
therefrom in the green state, prior to 
salting, in compliance with the accepted 
standards, and substantially free from 
cut or split shanks and heads. 

(b)—Delivered out of first salting 
only. 

(c)—Well flayed by expert butchers, 
or skinners, who specialize in particu- 
lar operations in removing the hide 
from the carcass, thereby producing a 
product of superior take-off, in its en- 
tirety, having a minimum of cuts, 
seores and knife marks, being sub- 
stantially free from same. 

_(d)—Cured with good rock salt,-in 
properly built packs, in well regulated 
cellars (or floors), suitably equipped 
and maintained; or cured by proven 
and accepted methods of brining or spe- 
cial cure. Ss 

(e)—If cured in pack, the minimum 
time of curing is 30 days from closing 
date of the pack. ‘ 

(f)—Delivered, when cured, in ac- 
cordance with accepted customs and 
standards, governing test weights, se- 
lections, classes, weights, grades and 
proper allowances for moisture, condi- 
tion, manure, grubs, warts or other de- 
fects. 
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MILTON R. KATZENBERG. 
President, New York Hide Exchange. 


(g)—Having grubby season for 
Texas and branded cows taken-off be- 
ginning November 1; for Colorados be- 
ginning December 1; for all others be- 
ginning January 1; having grubby-sea- 
son ending for all hides en May 31. 

(h)—Are salted for classes and sub- 
classes as specified in the accompanying 

(Continued on page 44.) 








PACKER HIDES. 


Class. 


Native (unbranded) Steers =e 


Heavy 

and Light ) Light—48 Ibs. 
to 58 Ibs. 

Ex-Light—under 48 Ibs. 


Native (unbranded) Cows Heavy 
Butt (branded) Steers 


Being steer hides similar Heavy 
to Native Steers, but hav- and Light 


Sub-class. Sub-class factors. 


Heavy—58 Ibs. 


——53 Ibs. and up. No. 1 
Light —under 53 Ibs. 


Heavy—58 Ibs. 


Selection.* Selection factors. 

Sound and fully cured. 

Perfect standard pattern. 

Free from cuts or holes thru the hide. 

Free from slips. 

Free from warts. 

Free from sores, scabs, or rubs, dam- 
aging to grain. 

Free from a deep score in body of 
the hide. 

Having less than 5 grubs in grubby 
season, either open or which can 
be skewered. 

No, 2< Free from warts. 

Hides which ‘will not grade into No.1. 


No. 1 





Same as Native Steers. 

No.2 Same as Native Steers. 
Same as Natives but may include 
Native Steers having warty dam- 
age not exceeding a portion in 


and up. 
Light—48 Ibs. No. 1 
ing a on the butt to 58 Ibs. size of that of. an ordinary brand. 
area (back of break in Same as Natives, but may include 
flanks). Native Steers, having portion, 
No. 2 damaged by warts, greater than 
that of one, but not exceeding 2 
ordinary brands. 
Colorado (branded) Steers Heavy—58 lbs. No.1 Same as Native Steers. 

Being steer hides branded Heavy and up. Same as Native Steers but includes 
on either side or butt, or and Light ) Light—48 lbs. a any branded steers having a warty 
both. to 58 Ibs. No. 2 damage on a portion not exceed- 

ing in size that of an ordinary 
\ brand. 
Texas (branded) Steers Heavy —®58 lbs. and up. No.1 Same as Native Steers. 


Being Steer hides branded Light 


both, but of compact nar- 
row, close pattern, and 
plump. 


Branded Cows All weights, 


and may include ex-light 
Colorado and Butt brand- 
ed steers—under 48 Ibs. 


—48 lbs. to 58 Ibs. No.2 Same as Native Steers. 
on either side of butt or Ex-Light—under 48 lbs. 


Same as Natives, but including 
- Native Cows damaged by warts in 
No. 1 a portion not larger than that of 


an ordinary brand. 


{Same as Natives but including Na- 
tive cows damaged by warts in a 
portion not greater than that of 2 
ordinary brands, or a branded cow 
having warty damage not in excess 
of size of 1 ordinary brand. 


No, 


to 


“Hides of the following description are considered inferior to No. 2 selection and are not tender- 
able: Hides damaged by warts in excess of such as will grade into No. 2 branded selections; hides 
affected by contagious disease; glue or fallen hides; worm eaten hides; hides damaged by any other 
causes; hides salted down with all previously used salt. 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


Greenwald, Inc., Union ‘Stock Yards, © 


Baltimore, Md., meat packers, recently 
suffered a loss by fire. 

The Abilene Cotton Oil Co., Abilene 
Tex., has purchased the Seymour (Cot. 
ton Oil Co., Seymour, Tex. 

Levine Brothers Co., Duluth, Minn, 
wholesale meat dealers, have reopened 
for business at 122 West Michigan gt 
in that city. ; 

J. Allan & Sons, San Franciseo 
Calif., are planning the erection of a 
$20,000 abattoir in that city on Evans 
ave. between Third and Newhall sts. 

The Chitwood Packing Co., McCook, 
Neb., meat packers, is building a new 
plant, to be opened for operations jn 
the near future. George H. Girvin js 
manager. 

The Steiner Packing Co., Youngs. 
town, O., sausage manufacturers, has 
been incorporated with capital of $310, 
000 by W. J. Barnum, H. W. Kachel 
and L. M. Swamey. 

Seeger & Harrison, Inc., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., meat packers, are erecting a 
$30,000 packing plant on ~ Lower 


Wetumpka road, to begin operation - 


about mid-summer. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has acquired the Corinth 
Oil Mill, Corinth, Miss., and will be op- 
erated under Coie Ward, manager, and 
M. H. Mussett, assistant manager. 

A. Claus & Sons, Inc., have been in- 
corporated at Boston, Mass., to deal in 
sausage, smoked meats and _ by-prod- 


‘ uets, capital $24,000, by August, Charles 


L. and Ambrose J. Claus, all of Boston. 

The Sanitary Packing Co., Texum, 
Ore., meat packers and slaughterers, 
recently completed a new packing plant, 
Carl Steinseifer, owner, also is proprie- 
tor of the Sanitary Market, Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 

A certificate of dissolution has been 
filed for the old Quinnipiac Co., New 
London, Conn., fertilizer manufac- 
turers. The compnay was absorbed by 
the American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., but is no longer active. 

The 2-story meat packing plant of 
the A. H. Chambers Packing Co, 
Olympia, Wash., now is near comple- 
tion. The plant will have three cooler 
rooms and _ considerable mechanical 
equipment, and for the present will 
manufacture for local markets. 

The Ottumwa Serum Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., is changing its name to the Mor- 
rell Serum Co. as a subsidiary of John 
Morrell & Co., meat packers. Plant 
and laboratories will be continued at 
Ottumwa. 
serum product, “Red Heart,” is being 
changed to “Morrell’s Red Heart.” 

Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
O., is planning to make additions & 
plants at Port Ivory, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and Hamilton, Ontario. Buildings 
will cost $100,000 and equipment $300,- 
000 at the Port Ivory plant. New 
building at the Hamilton plant will cost 
$150,000 and $350,000 will be spent for 
machinery and equipment. 

An abattoir and meat packing plant 
are to be constructed in the near future 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., by Conrad 
Leader of St. Louis, Mo., according to 
announcement by Dr. W. A. Brunson, 
city sanitary chief at the former city. 
First unit of the plant, with which 4 
cold storage warehouse and rendering 
plant will be provided, will cost ap 
proximately $40,000. Fertilizer ma- 
terials and other by-products also 
be manufactured. - 
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What Does It Mean for You? 


Thinking people realized that great 
economic forces were at work following 
close on the heels of the post-war 
period. Just: what the. broad : influence 
of these changes were was not known. 
They had served to accelerate business 
and to reduce unemployment from its 
1920-1921 peak. But would they have 
a lasting influence? 

Recognizing the need for fundamen- 
tal information on these economic 
changes, Herbert Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, requested President 
Coolidge to appoint a commitee, to be 
known as the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, to make a critical ap- 
praisal of the factors of stability and 
instability, to observe and to describe 
the American economy as a whole. 

After a year and a half of work the 
report of this committee was issued 
recently. It furnishes interesting read- 
ing for the meat packing executive and 
for the student of the meat industry. 

The committee finds the period 
marked by a speeding-up of activity 
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rather than by a basic structural 
change. The period was one of intense 
activity, one in which the rising stand- 
ard of living was general and reached 
the highest level in the history of the 
nation. 

Wages increased more rapidly than 
living costs, and enabled widespread ex- 
penditures for all kinds of produced ar- 
ticles, necessities, semi-luxuries and 
luxuries. 

The use of power increased three and 
three-fourths times faster than the 
growth in human population, and this 
use has been widespread, from the 
greatest to the smallest business and 
from the city mansion to the modest 
farm home. As a nation the United 
States uses as much electrical energy 
as the rest of the world combined. 

This increased use of power, coupled 
with an abundance of credit, and an 
“accelerated cycle of production-con- 
sumption,” has resulted in a marked 
increase in production. Hours of labor 
have been reduced, but per capita pro- 
ductivity is nearly 60 per cent greater 
than it was toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

These increases in productivity have 
been accompanied by an increase in the 
consuming power of the American peo- 
ple. 

This is because the leisure resulting 
from the reduction in the hours of labor 
has helped to create new needs and new 
and broader markets. The committee 
is of the opinion that “few of the cur- 
rent economic developments have made 
such widespread changes in our na- 
tional life or promise so much for the 
future as the utilization of our increas- 
ing leisure.” 

After citing the accelerated activity 
which has taken place during the past 
seven years, and the advantages de- 
rived by all of the people from this, 
the report points to the vital need of 
maintaining an economic balance and 
of accepting “the principle of equili- 
brium and applying it skillfully in every 
economic relation,” if the advantages 
developed for all of the people are to 
be maintained and increased. 

“Informed leadership is vital to the 
maintenance of equilibrium,” the re- 
port states. “It depends upon a general 
knowledge of the relations of the parts 
each to the other. Through incessant 
observation and adjustment of our 
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economy, we can learn to maintain the 
economic balance.” 

This report contains material of the 
utmost value to the business executive. 
But it is necessary for him to inform 
himself of the basic information von- 
tained in it, and to see how his busi- 
ness or his industry has fitted and will 
fit into the economic trend, and what 
relationship these economic changes 
bear to the future prosperity of the or- 


ganization he guides. 
to 


Higher Beef Aids Pork 


The relative scarcity of the plainer 
grades of cattle has resulted in higher 
costing beef to the great mass of con- 
sumers. 

While cattle showing finish are com- 
manding good prices, much of this beef 
moves into consumptive channels where 
price is less of a consideration. It is 
in the plainer beef that the higher costs 
are felt more quickly. 

Even cattle for boning purposes are 
high. Only recently a shipment of such 
cows from a south Texas ranch to one 
of the principal markets of the country 
sold at $7 per hundred. Some of the 
older cattlemen will recall when such 
animals were left to end their existence 
on the open range because the price 
was not sufficient to pay shipping costs. 

The scarcity and higher cost of beef 
for manufacturing purposes are result- 
ing, in many cases, in the substitution 
of pork. This can be done--to~a ‘con 
siderable extent. Even in the manu- 
facture of the so-called “frankfurt,” 
where beef has been used by so many 
producers, pork can be substituted. As 
a matter of fact the real frankfurt is 
an all-pork product, with the possible 
addition of a little veal. 

This substitution of pork for beef is 
taking place not only in the manufac- 
ture of meat products but in the gen- 
eral consuming trade as well. Fancy 
pork chops can be bought for less than 
round steak, and many other pork 
meats, both fresh and cured, are mov- 
ing at a considerable price differential 
under the popular cuts of beef. 

This would seem to be a strong in- 
fluence in the pork situation and should 
aid materially in maintaining a stable 
outlet for hog meats for some time to 
come. The influence, however, is not 
strong enough to warrant packers in 
bidding up the price of hogs. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Good Lard 


A Central West packer asks regard- 
ing the keeping qualities of lard. He 
says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Which lard will have better keeping qualiti:s, 
lower moisture, free fatty acid—that refined with 
fuller’s earth and run through a filter press, or 
lard that is washed with hot water and bicar- 
bonate of soda and not run through the filter 
press? Which do you consider the cheapest and 
safest way to handle? 


If the lard is to have good keeping 
qualities the killing fats should be 
quickly separated from the viscera, etc., 
and washed in cool or cold water. They 
may then be put into the rendering 
tanks with a little steam turned in to 
keep the fat boiling hot and to parboil. 

When through slaughtering, other 
fats such as heads, pigs’ feet and cut- 
ting fats may be added. The tank is 
then closed up and rendered under 40 
lbs. steam pressure. 

If the fats are to be held over they 
should be put into iced water to chill 
immediately after washing, and placed 
in the cooler. Quick handling and chill- 
ing or rendering immediately will keep 
free fatty acids down to % per cent or 
less. 

Bleaching with fuller’s earth will not 
reduce the percentage of free fatty acid 
nor will washing with bicarbonate of 
soda unless a large quantity is used, 
which would be detrimental. 

Soda has been used in the past by 
some small packers to sweeten sour lard 
and to eliminate fine cracklings. This 
is done by dissolving the soda in a lit- 
tle cool water and pouring it into the 
lard at a temperature of approximately 
190 degs. This should be done in a 
steam-jacketed kettle. After the soda 
solution has been added it will go to 
the bottom. 

The seam is then turned into the 
bottom jacket slowly and the lard 
heated a little. The soda will form a 
gas and will foam, bringing fine crack- 
lings and other impurities to the top to 
be skimmed off. 

The use of soda in this way is not 
recommended. 

The fats may be handled the same 
way for dry rendering, then cooked in 


a cooker or in an open lard rendering 


kettle with mechanical agitator. 


Any water remaining in the lard 


should be drained off at the bottom 
after it has been allowed to settle, then 
the lard should be heated to 220 to 225 
degs. F. to boil the remaining water 
off and dry. 

In the case of steam-rendered lard a 





little fuller’s earth or other well- 


known bleaching agent may be added 
and the mixture then pumped through 
the filter press. 

Lard should be bleached just before 
putting in the containers for sale. 

Under federal regulations it is not 
permissible for lard or any edible fats 
to be refined with caustic to reduce or 
eliminate free fatty acid. If the fats 
are properly handled there will be no 
trouble from an excessive ‘amount of 
F. F. A. and the keeping qualities will 
not be impaired. 

—— 


Brine for Sausage 


In the warmer months, sausage in 
brine finds a wide sale, particularly in 
the South where it is more difficult 
to handle the smoked product during 
the summer. A Southern packer asks 
about the brine in which this product 
is packed. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know the proper ingredients 
to use in making brine for putting up wieners 
and bologna. Also, please tell us how to pack 
these products. 

The pickle used for bologna or frank- 
furts in brine can be made of a plain 
salt brine of 50-deg. strength, or vine- 
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Temperatures ! 
Do you watch them 








| In the hog scalding vat? 
“« « rendering kettle? 
“« “ lard tank? 

| “« “ ham boiling vat? 


sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 
tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, | 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 


PN i ouide eaves ocencauewetesse® 
DABIORS. 6000 ccccscdocvcnsse keane e 
City 


eee eee ewer eee reese esreeeeeee 


Enclosed find a 5c stamp. 








gar diluted with water to a strength 
of 45 or 50 degs. 

Where vinegar is used in the mak. 
ing of brine, a 90-grain vinegar is re. 
duced with water to 45 or 50-deg, 
strength. 

The product packed in brine is gen. 
erally a somewhat less expensive prod- 
uct than that sold in the usual form, 

It is put up in white wood packages 
of various sizes: Kits, eighths, quar. 
ters, halves and barrels. The contain. 
ers are packed to full capacity and the 
customer is invoiced on the basis of 
net weight. 

After packing, the containers are im- 
mediately filled with the pickle, cover- 
ing the product in the open package 
with the liquid. Before placing the 
head in the package it is good practice 
to reprime occasionally by adding a lit- 
tle more liquid, being sure that the 
product .is well covered with the vine- 
gar or brine. 

The containers should be inspected 
for leakers after they have been headed 
up. There may be a worm hole in the 
wood or some other kind of leak which 
will result in the product taking air 
and moulding or sliming. 


fe 


Mild Cure for Hams 


A Western retailer wants to cure 
hams for his trade. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please send me a formula to make 
a cured ham, curing in pickle? I want a ham 
that won’t have to be parboiled; in fact, a first- 
class ham. What should I use in the brine, how 
strong should the brine be and how many days 
should the hams remain in cure? 

Such a ham as this inquirer wants 
should be cured in a mild pickle, say 
62 to 65 degs. strength. Such hams 
should not be held for any considerable 
length of time, but should be moved out 
as they are cured. 

For 100 lbs. of ham, use 1 Ib. sugar, 
4 oz. saltpeter and enough salt to make 
strength of 62 to 65 degs. on the salo- 
meter. 

Cure in not over 88 degs. tempera- 
ture and overhaul in 5 days, then om 
the 15th and the 30th day after pack- 
ing. 

Pump the hams when they are put 
down with the same pickle in which 
they are cured. 

Leave them in cure about 3% days & 
the pound. 

If this inquirer does not have a sale 
meter he can: purchase one from any 
butcher or packer supply house at # 
small cost. 
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By-Products Savings 


An Eastern packer wants to know 
what he would save if he utilized all 
waste material from his annual kill of 
cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

At the present time we are not making th” 
best utilization of our offal and are wonderin” 
what we are losing thereby. I wonder if it would 
pay me to put in evaporators, presses, etc. to 
save our tank water and more of our tankage. 

I want to figure on an annual kill of 6,00C 
cattle, 2,250 calves, 21,000 hogs, 3,650 sheep and 
3,000 lambs, and to know what my saving would 
be if I saved tank water, cook room water, 
bone water, shin bones, hoofs, horns, sinews, 
press grease, hog hair and neatsfoot oil. 

This packer wants to estimate what 
his loss has been on his annual kill 
through his failure to use all of his by- 
products. 

The value of th: waste material 
from the kill specified might be esti- 
mated as follows, based on current Chi- 
cago prices at the time the values were 


figured: 
Stick from tank 

water, -_ 

room water 

bone water 84,631 lbs.@$60 per ton $2,538.00 
egg see ihe ahbas Der tom bey 5 

~~ eee s ¥ 
Sinews .. 11,400 ee perton 171.00 
Hog hair........ 15,750 lbs.@ 3c per Ib. 472.50 
Neatsfoot oil.... 6,000 lbs.@14c per lb. ‘ 

a a or core eye hen age cs $4,523.25 


It is impossible to estimate the value 
of the horns, as the quality of these 
varies widely. 

The amount of stick in the above 
calculation was estimated by reducing 
all the kill to a unit cattle basis, figur- 
ing 7% calves, 714 sheep, 2% hogs 
equal to one head of cattle in stick 
yield and figuring that each head of 
cattle yielded 5.33 lbs. of stick. 

It is impossible to place any value on 
press room grease. The inquirer might, 
however, compare his grease content of 
tankage made by his present methods 
with the grease content of tankage made 
under the best methods, and calculate 
the difference as a loss. 

He could also estimate the amount of 
tankage washed away under present 
conditions by figuring the normal yield 
of tankage to be 10 Ibs. per head of 
cattle, 14% lbs. per head of calves, 2% 
lbs. per head of hogs, and 1% lbs. per 
head of sheep and lambs. 


It would seem advisable for this in- 


quirer to consider the installation of 
one of the modern systems of render- 
ing rather than expensive evaporators. 
a 

CALIFORNIA SPRING LAMBS. 

California’s contribution to the spring 
lamb supply totaled 550,000 head, in- 
cluding both fat and feeder lambs. All 
of these were shipped to eastern cen- 
ters either on the hoof or in the form 
of dressed meat under refrigeration. 
This is said to be the largest crop of 
lambs ever shipped out of the state. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








SMOKEHOUSE CONTROL. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
cally. They may cost somewhat more 
than a home-made contrivance. But in 
nine cases out of ten the extra cost is 
returned in a short time, after which 
the burners continue to pay dividends 

as long as they are used. 

This also applies to burners for oil. 

Best Equipment is Cheapest. 

Some packers are going to a consid- 
erable expense to merchandise their 
hams, bacon and other products. This 
is a step in the right direction, but in 
altogether too many cases these ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaigns 
are a failure, or at best only partially 
successful, because they are not built 
on merchandise of high and unchanging 
quality. 

The first step in any merchandising 
campaign must start in the plant. It 
is useless to attempt to win customer 
acceptance and lasting good will on 
products that are not “right,” whose 
quality varies from day to day or month 
to month. 

Proper control in.the smokehouse 
will do more than any other one thing 
to win for the packer wide distribution 








Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. : 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprint on smok- 
ing bacon and hams. 


AGAPOBD .cccccccccccccccccccevcces 
City 


wee ewe erereeseeesesreeeeseeeee 


Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 
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and a profit on his smoked meats. It 


is a dollar-and-cents Proposition he 
cannot afford to ignore. 

For the packer who desires a close 
check on his smoking operations, and 
who is anxious to have on hand in- 
formation that will aid him to improve 
his methods, the recording thermometer 
is greatly worth while. 


Checking Temperatures. 

This is an instrument that records 
in ink on a chart the temperature of 
the smokehouse for every minute of the 
working day. The recording dial is 
usually mounted in a convenient place 
cutside the smokehouse, and the sensi- 
tive bulb placed inside at a point from 
which the temperature information is 
desired. 

From the records made by this in- 
strument the superintendent has a close 
check at all times of the smoking op- 
erations insofar as temperatures are 
concerned. If something goes wrong— 
if products show an excessive shrink 
or if meats are off color or of poor 
flavor—reference to the chart will re- 
veal the cause and give the one respon- 
sible for results information on which 
to base action to prevent a repetition 
of the trouble. 

In addition to removing all secrecy 
of time and temperature and giving the 
superintendent a working schedule for 
future reference of all products that 
have passed through the smokehouse, 
the recording thermometers serve to 
keep workers on their toes and to cause 
them to use greater care. 

Obviously, they will not be inclined 
to be careless and inattentive when 
they know that a visual record of their 
attention to duties is available for in- 
spection at any time. 


Products Checked Closely. 

But, of greater importance, the re- 
cording thermometer can be made a 
valuable aid in improving the quality 
of products. If packers who have these 
instruments installed would use them 
to a greater extent for this purpose, 
they would gain much valuable infor- 
mation they do not now possess and 
have no other means of obtaining. 

One packer in. the Central West 
checks closely for appearance, color, 
flavor and shrink every batch of meats 
that goes through his smokehouse. 
This information is recorded, together 
with the information contained on the 
thermometer chart, and is analyzed by 
the superintendent in charge. 

Smoking times and temperatures, 
shrink, color, flavor and appearance of 
one batch are compared with another 
and deductions drawn. If it appears 
that a change might advantageously be 
made in the time or temperature for a 
certain cut or average, a test is made 
and results again compared. 

By this method this company has 
been able to effect economies and im- 
prove quality to an extent that has 
been very much worth while. 

This is the first of a new series of 


articles on process control in the meat 
packing plant. The next article, which 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Losses on Delayed Cars 


An Eastern packer who had been ac- 
cepting less than full value on his live- 
stock loss claims from the railroads was 
persuaded by his livestock buyer to in- 
sist on full payment. 

After he had received a check in full 
from one of the largest railroads in the 
country he wrote the following letter 
to his order buyer: 


Dear sir: 

This acknowledges receipt of the.... 
Railroad Company’s check for $235.62. 

We wish to thank you for the attention 
you gave to these claims, as we would 
have not realized anything on them with- 
out your help. 

We will continue to file them on 
cars that are delayed in the future. 


Yours very truly, 





are not coll 
railroads on c 


Packers who 
just due from the for 
livestock injured or killed in t, 
losses due to shrinkage, etc., are invited 
write THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER, stating the facts in full. 


Copies of the complete series of articles 
on “Livestock Shipping Losses” may be 
had on application to The NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Blidg., Chi- 


cago. 
i 


SUMMER LIVESTOCK LOADING. 

Recommendations for proper loading 
of livestock during the summer months 
have just been issued by the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau. These 
rules which the bureau recommends are 
simply common sense ideas but, if fol- 
lowed, are designed to reduce to a min- 
imum livestock losses as a result of 
careless handling during the hot 
weather now near at hand. 

Furthermore, the saving of a hog 
or two by taking these precautions will 
pay the cost on several shipments. 

The rules recommended by the bu- 
reau are: 

1—Do not overload any kind of stock. 

2—Load stock in clean, newly-sanded 
cars. 

38—Hogs should be wet down and, if 
possible, the cars in which they are 
shipped should be iced. 

4—Do not load stock in cars with an 
accumulation of heavy winter bedding. 

———— 


PRESSURE COOKING ORDERED. 

In future canned meats must be 
cooked under pressure with approved 
time and temperature and not be 
processed in boiling water, according to 
a recent order of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

It has been found in the scientific 
work of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture that meats and other non-acid 
foods cannot be safely canned by 
processing in boiling water but must be 
sterilized under pressure. This applies 
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to all canned meats, including whole 
hams, parts of hams, luncheon meat, 
pork loin and similar products. 

The full text of the department’s or- 
der, which is issued as Circular Letter 
No. 1620, under date of June 4, 1929, 
is as follows: 

“The director of scientific work of the 
department has recently advised that 
after a careful survey of the whole 
situation having a bearing upon the 
prevention of botulinus poisoning, it has 
been found that scientific opinion is 
practically unanimous that proper pres- 
sure cooking is necessary in the case 
of non-acid foods (including meat), to 
guard against this danger; that 
research and practical experience have 
demonstrated that such products can- 
not be safely canned by processing in 
boiling water, but must be sterilized 
under pressure with approved time and 
temperature, and that there is now no 
excuse for continuing to take risks in- 
volved in canning meat without ade- 
quate pressure cooking. 

“Accordingly, hereafter all cooked 
canned meat and meat food products 
prepared at establishments where fed- 
eral inspection is maintained, shall be 
cooked under pressure with approved 
time and temperature, such processing 
to be the equivalent of that which has 
been employed for many years in the 
commercial canning of meats and which 
has proven to be effective. 

“The foregoing includes canned prod- 
ucts such as whole hams, portions of 
hams, prepared hams, spiced luncheon 
meat, luncheon loaf, pork loin, and 
analogous products which some estab- 
lishments have been recently canning 
without adequate pressure cooking.” 

- fe 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on June 
5, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on May 28, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Wk. ended June May 
June 5. —dJune 5.— 5. 28. 
Allied Pack. .. 1,100 5g 5g 5B % 
Amal. Leath... 800 5% 5% 5% 5% 
ES ‘Sods Laces RSs aka ote 
Am. H. & L.. 1,000 8% 8 8 7% 
Do Pfd. .... 4,800 40% 40% 40% 36 
Armour A 14,300 1% 11% WU% il 
oy SER 16,600 63% 6% 6% 5% 
Do Pfd. .... 600 74 73% #74 72 
Do Del. Pfd. 800 87% 87% 87% 88% 


Barnett Leath.. 700 11 11 a 13 
Beechnut Pack. 1,100 78 78 78 73 
Chick. C. Oil.. 2,100 


Cudahy Pack... 1,900 51 50% 50% 50% 
First N. Strs.. 4,300 66% 66 66 64 
Gobel Co. . 14,200 47% 46% 47 451% 
Gt. A.& P. Pfd. .... 1155 1155 115% 117% 
a 1,150 50 56% «49 481% 
Hygrade ...... 1,500 34% 34% 384% 344 
DE Sisecscka 500 84% 838% 84 7856 
Libby McNeill. 3,700 12%, 12 12 11% 
Mayer, Oscar... 200 14 12 eee eee 

Do ist Pfd.. 50 1061%4 105 — 

Do 2nd Pfd. 25 108 106% 4a 
Miller & H. Pfd. 450 47 47 47 47 
Morrell, John.. 1,400 75% 75 75% 76 
Nat. Leath..... 1,850 3% 3% 8% 8% 
Wat. WA 3608s 10,200 69% 67% 69 6814 
Safeway Strs... 8,000 165% 159 163% 158 

6% Pfd.. 80 95% 95% 95% 95% 

Do 7% Pfd.. 130 105 105 105 106 
Strauss, Nathan 200 26% 26% 26% #26 
Swift & Co.... 1,450 128% 127% 128% 128 

De Tat. ..00 2,450 31% 30% 31% #=%§}3B0% 
Trunz Pork ... 1,100 46% 45% 45% 45% 
U._S. Leath.... 6,800 23% 23 205% 

FF ear 1,700 41% 41 41 381K 

Do Pr. Pfd. 200 93% 93 93 91% 
Wesson Oil ... 2,200 38% 38% 38% 37% 

Do Pfd. .... 1,800 64% 64 4% 64% 
Wilson & Co...12,800 8 R 8 75% 

| orn 18 17 17 16% 

Do Pfd. .... 500 62 62 621%, 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Fielg 
of Meat Distribution. 
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BOHACK SALES TOTAL HIGHER. 

Sales of the H. C. Bohack Co., Ine. 
for the four-weeks period ended June 
1, 1929, amounted to $2,197,615 com. 
pared with $1,830,089 for the same 
period in 1928, an increase of 105 per 








cent. For the 17 weeks ended June j 

the sales of this company totaled 

$9,144,423, an increase of 14.43 per cent 

over those of the same period of 1998. 
a Xo 

KROGER SALES SHOW INCREASE, 


Sales of the Kroger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co. for the first four months of 
1929, at $96,647,701, were 52.5 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1928, 
The present plans of the company an. 
ticipate sales of $260,000,000 in 1929, 
compared with $207,372,550 in 1998 
and $161,261,353 in 1927. The number 
of stores operated by the company on 
May 1, 1929, totaled 5,367, of which 
2,757 had meat departments. At the 





same time last year the company had 

3,853 stores, with 1,632 meat depart- 

ments. 
; —e— 


STRAUSS IN LARGE MERGER. 

Nathan Strauss, Inc., was the center 
of a large meat store merger in the 
East, when it added to its more than 
100 meat markets a group of small 
meat chains consisting of 126 markets, 
located in New York, New Jersey and 
New England. Included in the new 
combination are The National Beef 
Co., Roth & Co., J. L. Byrne & (Co, 





Arnold Market Co. and Malloy’s Sani- 
tary Market of New Jersey; Guaran- 
teed 10-20-30-cent Meat Shops of Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
American Provision Co. of New York; 
National Provision Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia; National Market Co. and National 
Meat Stores Co. of Connecticut, . and 
Nationat Butchers Co. of Massachu- 
setts. 
on 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has leased the Rhode Island Chain 
Store Terminals, Inc., just outside of 
Providence, R. I., for use in storing 
and distributing commodities handled 
by its 382 stores in the Rhode Island 
territory. 

A net profit of $1,376,866 for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1929, is re 
ported by Safeway Stores, Inc., com- 
paring with net profit of $683,919 in 
the same period of 1928. Preliminary 
estimates placed the company’s sales 
for 1929 at $165,000,000. 

Control of the Southern Grocery 
Stores, Inc., including over 400 stores 
in Alabama, Georgia and South Care 
lina, has been acquired by the Na 
tional Food Products Corp. About half 
of these stores contain meat markets. 
National Food Products, a holding cot 
poration, also controls the D. P 
Grocery Co., operating some 400 stores 
in North Carolina and Virginia. 
group will retain its identity under the 
new control. The combined gross 
of these two groups totaled over $28; 
250,000 in 1928. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


; You DON'T 
| WANT ANY 


The Salesman’s Problems 


Theory and Practice in Selling 
Packinghouse Products 
By T. BR. Bradley 


EDITOR’S NOTE—At the request of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Mr. 
Bradley, a packinghouse salesman and 
sales manager of long experience, pre- 


. pared a discussion of the problems of the 


packinghouse salesman, 

The first installment discussed the rela- 
tive position of the packer salesman in 
the industry and the need for training. 
The second dwelt on the need for packer 
salesmen, and the difference between 
salesmen and “order takers.” The third 
was on the making of salesmen and what 
is needed to be able to make sales. The 
fourth told how to get sales results, and 
the fifth how to hold the customer’s in- 
terest after getting it. The sixth article 
discussed how to make sales talks easily 
understood. Convincing sales talks was 
the subject of the seventh. The all- 
important matter of “closing” a sale was 
the subject of the eighth, and how to 
overcome sales resistance was discussed 
in the ninth article. The tenth article 
told how to answer prospects’ objections, 
while the eleventh discussed the problem 
of collections. 

In this, the last article of the present 
series, Mr. Bradley speaks of the part 
that adjustments play in the sales pro- 
gram. 

Adjustments and the Selling Problem. 

‘In selling- perishable commodities it 
is practically impossible to avoid ad- 
justments entirely. The products do 
not always reach the customer in sound 
condition. 

Mistakes are made in shipping, bill- 
ing, ete., sometimes through misunder- 
standing on the part of the salesman 
and sometimes through errors made in 
the house. 

Such mistakes result in adjustments 
which are usually made by the sales- 
man. He, at least, recommends what 
allowance he thinks should be given. 

There are two kinds of claims—those 
that are fair and those that are unfair. 
If the customer is entitled to an adjust- 
ment, there should be no hesitancy on 
the part of the salesman in making it. 

If the customer is unfair in his de- 
mands, the salesman should stand his 
ground. 

Customer Should Be Satisfied. 

In handling “legitimate” claims there 
is only the question of deciding how 
much discount the dealer is entitled to. 
The salesman’s task here is not only 
to satisfy his customer but to avoid any 
unnecessary loss. 

Salesmanship comes into play again. 
It should be remembered that’a sale is 
seldom made by argument. It is made 
through sales suggestions. 

Therefore, the salesman should avoid 
argument with a customer in adjusting 
his claim. 

The problem is to get the customer 
to agree with him by making tactful 
suggestions which are directed in line 
with his channel of thought, and not 








against it. Get him to see the shipper’s 
side of the question by the careful ap- 
plication of selling principles. 

If these tactics are employed the 
salesman will seldom encounter any dif- 
ficulty in getting the customer to see 
things as he wants him to, and a satis- 
factory adjustment will be made with- 
out any argument being involved. 

How to Handle Unfair Dealers. 

The type of dealer who tries to be 
unfair in his claims must be watched 
closely. A good. policy. to~fellow--in 
such cases is to always keep them on 
the defensive. If they get the “upper 
hand” they are inclined to wield the 
lash unmercifully. 

It would be more to the salesman’s 
interest to have the product in question 
picked up and to re-sell it at a loss 
rather than to adjust with a customer 
of this type on an unfair basis, 

A firm policy is always best but it 
must be used according to the es- 
tablished principles of merchandising 
rather than in the “rough shod” man- 
ner. A salesman can* save his com- 
pany hundreds of dollars by being care- 
ful in the matter of adjustments. 

The basis of all success is work. The 
salesman who expects to make any 
great headway without working hard is 
due for disappointment. 

“More work and less worry” is an 
appropriate slogan for packer salesmen. 


Good Opportunities in Meat Business. 


The opportunities for progress in the 
selling end of the meat packing busi- 
ness ought to be as good as in any other 
field of merchandising. There is a de- 
mand for the products manufactured 
by the packer and there always will be. 

I sincerely believe that it is entirely 
up, to the salesman’s efforts whether 
he progresses or remains a non-entity. 

With a thorough knowledge of his 
product, an abundance of self confidence, 
a knowlege of selling principles—both 
theoretical and practical—and a willing- 
ness to work and work hard, the packer 
salesman cannot be held back. He will 
move forward in spite of all obstacles. 








Tips for Your Trade 























BETTER STORE ARRANGEMENT. 

The interior arrangement of a store 
and the manner in which the meats and 
other articles on sale are displayed and 
priced have more to do with sales than 
most retailers appreciate. 

Here is a chance for the salesman to 
offer constructive suggestions to his 
customers. By observing how the suc- 
cessful meat stores are arranged and 
the meats displayed, and by getting the 
suggestions of successful retailers, he 
can pass on information that should be 
appreciated. 

It is well known that customers can 
be made to buy about 20 per cent more 
merchandise if the store is arranged so 
they can see and handle the stock. This 
is not possible with meats, of course, 
but it does apply to many pack- 
aged and canned articles carried in the 
retail meat store. 

And when a housewife enters a store 
attractively arranged,~she- will seldom! 
walk in a straight line. She will go 
from display to display as they attract 
her notice. Also, she will respond more 
quickly to low displays than to high 
ones, as it is easier to look down 
than up. 

It is a peculiar fact, but women will 
buy more freely when articles are 
priced on the odd cent. 

The present tendency is to get away 
from the old-fashioned store arrange- 
ment. The new idea is to have open, 
side shelving, a counter only at the rear 
and equipment, special displays and 
stock arranged in islands in the center 
of the floor. 

Most women have a well developed 
shopping instinct, and the clever store 
manager is arranging his store plan 
and stock so that the customer can in- 
dulge in it to the limit. Touch and 
sight, he realizes, are two of the domi- 
nant factors in retailing. 

caiiedtes 

A cordial handshake, a flash of the 
eye, a hearty laugh—any one of these 
can bridge a great gap in selling. 


PATERSON PARCHMENT EXPAND. 

The Paterson Pacific Parchment Co. 
has been formed at San Francisco, 
Calif., as a subsidiary of the Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. of Passaic, N. J., 
as a result of purchase of the complete 
plant and equipment of the Pacific 
Rotary Printing Co. All Pacific Coast 
orders for Paterson vegetable parch- 
ment will be handled by the new plant, 
with offices at 1224 Balfour Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
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~HOGS anp FRESH PORK PRODUCTS 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
PORK LOINS HAMS 
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HOGS AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES AT CHICAGO 
S. P. HAMS 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- movement during the month. Product 


VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 


show the price trends of fresh and cured pease generally have been higher ned 
pork products and live hogs at Chicago far this year, but hogs also have moved 


during the first five months of 1929, com- 


pared with those of the two years pre- ®t much higher levels and product 
vious, prices have not held satisfactory rela- 


In general, the trend of prices of tionship to raw material costs. 
hogs and fresh and cured pork was Fresh Pork Products. 
downward during May, having con- 


higher levels. 
Lard showed a fluctuating upward 


Loins.—The Chicago market on this 
tinued the decline from the peaks product has been irregular. There has 
reached in March and April. Although been a good supply of western loins, 
consumption slightly exceeded produc- which are quoted under the fresh city 
tion during the month, demand was not trim loins, and this has been an impor- 
sharp enough to force meat cuts to tant depressing influence. In the East, 
the demand has slowed up somewhat 
due to competition of the local product. 
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On the other hand, the fresh pork sity. 
ation generally has found some support 
due to the fact that loins and chops 
have sold well under the price of beef. 

Hams.—The drop in the demand for 
the lighter green hams for export had 
a depressing influence on the market 
here. While some Liverpool observers 
are of the opinion that the demand wil] 
improve for the American product, par- 
ticularly if there is a hot summer there 
and one is believed due, the activity 
enjoyed by the export trade earlier ip 
the year has disappeared. 

Demand has been good for the 
heavier green hams, sometimes at the 
expense of the pickled product as a 
good many ham boilers purchase the 
green hams and do their own curing. 

Bellies.—Bellies have held steady and 
there has appeared to be an increased 
business in the sliced and slab bacon 
trade, which has helped to absorb the 
stock. A somewhat better feeling pre- 
vails in the open market. There is 
some activity on a carlot basis, but not 
a broad trade. 


Boston Butts.—This product showed 
some decline in sympathy with the loin 
market, having’ followed that market 
closely throughout the year. There has 
been a fair jobbing trade. A fairly 
good demand from the East for bone- 
less butts has helped to stabilize this 
market. 

Picnics.—The 8/10 average has been 
in good demand and the put-down is 
very light on account of boning opera- 
tions. The lighter averages have been 
offered rather freely at all times and 
met with a moderate demand. The 
strength in the market for the heavier 
averages has seemed to have consider- 
able influence in preventing the light 
picnics from reaching lower price 
levels. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—The offerings of S. P. 
hams have been absorbed in fairly good 
shape as a result of the more or less 
limited export trade and_ through 
smokehouse channels. The market on 
the lighter averages was strengthened 
considerably by the previous good eéx- 
port trade. The S. P. boiling hams 
have suffered somewhat owing to the 
demand for fresh hams for curing, the 
competition of fresh pork cuts moving 
at low price levels, and unseasonable 
weather conditions. 

Lard.—The speculative lard market 
has held remarkably steady, consider- 
ing the extreme weakness in the grain 
market. There has been no particular 


pressure on this market; neither has it — 


shown any response to strength im live 
hogs. 


Phere has been considerable hedgitig — 


and the principal activity was in coe 
(Continued -on -page 54.) 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Irregular—Undertone Heavy— 
Some New Lows in Lard — Cash 
Trade Fair—Stock Changes Slight— 
Sentiment Mixed — Movements in 
Grain a Factor. 

The developments in the lard market 
the past week were easiness in hogs, a 
heavy tone in lard. July lard dropped 
to about the previous low point, while 
September established new  season’s 
lows. Trade was mixed, but the mar- 
ket generally irregular, feeling weak- 
ness in grains for a time, only to steady 
when the grain markets recovered. 
Commission houses were on both sides. 

A little more outside interest was in 
evidence, speculators taking hold in a 
moderate way on the downturns, while 
considerable of the selling during the 
week was credited to warehouse inter- 
ests. At times, there was evidence of 
a little packer support, as well as in- 
dications of buying of July against 
sales of the futures. This apparently 
represented transferring of hedges to 
some extent to the later positions. 
While the run of hogs to market com- 
paratively was only fair, nevertheless 
a lack of support in futures was in 
evidence most of. the time, and this 
gave the market a rather heavy un- 
dertone. _. 

The recoveries appeared difficult to 
bring about, and the market was in- 
fluenced very little by the Washington 
news as to prospects of early farm 
relief. While professional sentiment 
was divided, the feeling was that the 
technical position of the market was 
rather good and that prices were in a 
position where they might respond 
readily to any important developments 
on the constructive side. 

Lard Stocks Lower. 

The lard stocks at the western pack- 
ing points decreased nearly 5,000,000 
lbs. during May, and are, roughly, 
16,500,000 lbs. lighter than at this time 
a year ago. On the first of June the 
stocks totaled 119,758,000 lbs., com- 
pared with 124,731,392 lbs. at the be- 
ginning of May and 136,119,019 Ibs. at 
the beginning of June last year. 

The supply at Chicago increased 
slightly during the last half of May, 
but for the month showed a decrease 
of slightly over 4,000,000 lbs., the stock 
totaling 93,943,704 lbs., compared with 
93,723,000 Ibs. in mid-May, 97,965,686 
lbs. at the beginning of May and 95,- 
086,956 lbs. on June 1, last year. While 
the Chicago stocks are only a little 
more than a million pounds under a 
year ago, there is a disposition among 
the trade to look for a more favorable 
comparative showing during the pres- 
ent month. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the beginning of the week was 
10.70c, compared with 10.85¢ the pre- 
vious week, 9.70c last year and 8.95c 
two years ago. The average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 238 lbs., against 239 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, 231 lbs. the same week last 
year and 244 lbs. two years ago. The 
average weight, comparatively, is mod- 
erate in view of the fact that the corn- 
hog ratio is a fair one at present. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


While some anticipate a moderate run 
of hogs to market during the near fu- 
ture, owing to pressure of farm work 
due to the recent wet weather, there 
are those who are looking for an in- 
crease in the hog run following the 
completion of corn planting. 
Lard Exports Larger. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended May 25 were 14,597,000 
lbs., compared with 9,049,000 lbs. the 
same week last year. The exports of 
lard from January 1 to May 25 total 
336,355,000 lbs., compared with 333,- 
660,000 lbs. the same time last year. 

The United Kingdom has taken 110,- 
055,000 lbs. so far this year, against 
115,586,000 lbs. the same time last 
year; Germany, 88,884,000 lbs., against 
‘(7,156,000 lbs.; other European coun- 
tries, 37,689,000 lbs., against 36,988,000 
lbs.; Cuba, 32,315,000 lbs., against 
33,525,000 lbs.; Netherlands, 14,894,000 
lbs., against 20,629,000 lbs.; other 
countries, 52,518,000 Ibs., against 49,- 
776,000 lbs. last year. 

While reports indicate moderate 
fresh export interest in the lard mar- 
ket, there is a feeling that should the 
present moderate levels continue a 
good foreign business will be accom- 
plished a little later on. At the same 
time, the outlook is for continued good 
domestic distribution, but to what ex- 
tent the new cotton crop will influence 
the lard situation is something the fu- 
ture alone can tell. 

PORK—The market at New York 
was steady, with a fair demand. Mess 
was quoted at $30.50; family, $35.00; 
fat backs, $27.00@30.00. 

LARD—Export interest was moder- 
ate in the east, but domestic trade was 
fair. Prices backed and filled following 
futures. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at 12.20@12.30c; middle 
western, 12.10@12.20c; refined conti- 
nent, 12%c; South America, 138c; 
Brazil kegs, 14c; city, tierces, 11%c. 
Compound, car lots, was quoted at 
114%4c, New York; less than cars, 11%c. 
At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 12%c under July; loose 
lard, 95c under July; leaf lard, $1.40 
under July. 

BEEF—While the market was rath- 
er quiet, the tone was steady. Demand 
was fair. At New York, mess was 
quoted at $26.00; packet, $25.00@27.00; 
family, $28.00@29.50; extra India mess, 
$42.00@45.00; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $3.10; No. 2 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongues, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








CANADIAN BABY BEEF SHOW. 

Efforts to satisfy the demand for 
baby beef are being made in Canada as 
well as in the United States. At Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, a show and sale 
will be held on June 15, 1929, at which 
over 1,000 head of baby beef will be 
exhibited and over $5,000 in prizes 
awarded. The exhibit and sale are 
under the supervision of the Saskatoon 
Calf Feeding Association. 


Stocks at Seven Markets 


Stocks of meat and lard on 
hand at the seven principal mar- 
kets of the country’on June 1, 
1929, showed considerable im- 
provement over those of a month 
ago and a year ago. 

With the exception of hams 
and bellies, the stocks of all 
meats on hand were under those 
of the same time in 1928 even 
though there has been consider- 
able strength in the hog runs 
during a part of the month just 
ended. For the five months ended 
with May, however, the receipts 
at the 11 principal markets were 
more than 2,000,000 head less 
than those of the same period of 
last year. 

This, combined with a normal 
outlet which has been accentu- 
ated somewhat by the relative 
scarcity of the plainer grades of 
beef, has resulted in a fairly sat- 
isfactory situation so far as 
stocks are concerned. However, 
packers cannot be any too well 
satisfied with the cost at which 
their present stocks are carried, 
which is well above their invest- 
ment of last year. 


Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Milwaukee, on May 31, 1929, with com- 
parisons, as especially compiled by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, are reported 
as follows: 


May 31, Apr. 30, May 31, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 
Total S.P. 
meats......... 214,703,403 224,258,182 224,910,898 
Total D.S. 
Vs See 82,618,995 89,878,968 88,116,821 


mea’ 2 
Total all meats.321,213,008 337,515,459 384,219,783 
P. S. lard 99,209,582 oe 114,287,410 


O ? * + 


548,919 
Total lard ..... 119,758,501 124,781,392 136,119,019 


ha 68,176,496 69,237,009 86,938,188 
8.P. sknd. hams 55,170,106 56,922,073 52,739,636 
«++ 62,731,248 68 


8S. P. bellies 731, 68,889,592 985,815 
S. P. picnics... 28,085,227 33,762,919 20,169,253 
D. 8. bellies... 62,758,957 68,014,406 63,931,403 
D. 8S. fat backs 17,382,584 18,634,967 17,291,860 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 


the week ended June 1, 1929: 


Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 


Argentine—Canned corned beef ...... 450,000 Ibs. 
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4 Peppercorns and a Diamond 


Meat and Steak Knives 
as “Keen as Pepper — 
Edged Like a Diamond” 


Not many trade marks tell such a 
simple straight-forward story as the 
Wilson Four Peppercorns and a 
Diamond. Certainly not many have 
stood the test of time for 179 years. 
This one has! 


Niagara 








Genuine Double Refined Saltpetre (Nitrate of Potash) 
and Double Refined Nitrate of Soda 


“The old reliable way to cure meat right” 
Both Complying with Requirements of the B. A. I, 
Manufactured by 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 


Established 1840 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 














The Imitation Food Products Co. 


(Branch of The Artistic Production Co.) 
107 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask for our Catalog of May 1, 1929. Many new 
items. Greatly reduced prices. We sell direct. 


Only the best could stand the test 
of ranking first for so many years. 
Make sure of the Wilson trademark 
on the blade and you make sure 
you're getting the finest knife. 











“For best results, use Wilson’s 
Steels with Wilson’s Knives” 





worcmrsuncenre! 
———— 





When jou 
think of 


BASKETS 


THINK OF 
Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


| Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 


H. Boker & Co., Inc., 103 Duane St., N.Y. City 


Sole Agents for 


John Wilson, Sycamore St., Sheffield, England 





























CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 


DESTINATION OF 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. EXPORTS. 


Hams and 


the close of business on May 31, 1929, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


May 31, Apr. 30, May 31, 
1929. 1929, 1928. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
28, jp eee 874 


1,012 60g 


27,971 25,620 25,205 
since Oct. 1, 

a ee 82,784,242 86,061,274 85,351,066 

lard, made 

— . "Si, 

1, °28, Ibs. 

Our kinds of lard, 

ibs. 


Ss. R. 
since Oct. 1, 
R. 
SS, te Oct. 
—_ 1 


447,000 663,350 4,117,000 


10,712,462 11,241,062 5,618,890 


450,781 828,109 1,980,454 


43,000 


31,342,321 24,408,246 


383,517 


28, Ibs 3,468,681 3,641,856 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, ’28, Ibs 
Extra S. C. sides, 
made since Oct. 


3,000 


51,682 


t 
. 7,850,382 
Dd. 8. r= Ibs. 
- P. hams, Ibs... .35,665,794 3 
, bo skinned hams, 
wee eeeees+- 20,511,386 20,900,915 18,874,764 
8. . bellies, Ibs.. .26,442,263 29,855,323 27,578,218 
S P. Californias 
or picnics, S. P. 
Boston shoulders, 


8,029,267 
1,737 
7,290,492 


6,802,529 
776.830 
37,511,449 


14,242,014 
195,489 


18,591,572 
136,204 


Iba. 8,205, 589 
8. P. shoulders Ibs. 90,060 
Other cuts of 

meats, Ibs. 


8.639,431 7,738,200 


cut meat 


Total 
Ibs. 143 1,696,475 158,892,046 137,702,046 


7,636,914. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended June 1, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——wWeek ended——_ 29, to 
June June May June 
m 


2, 25, 1, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M lbs. M lbs. 


M ibs. M lbs. 
1,353 1,599 
United Kingdom ... 


1,975 52,802 
1,243 1,535 1,896 43,002 
Other Europe woes ones cope 7 
Cuba 67 25 


29 
Other countries .... 43 26 50 


BACON, 
Total 
To Germany 
United Kingdom ... 2 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


To Belgium 


INCLUDING CUMBDRLAND. 

2,990 

268 
1,356 
358 
8 
4 
9,488 
2,516 
1,373 
2,991 


1,203 
816 


PICKLED PORK. 


To Germany 

Netherlands 589 
United Kingdom ... 
Other Europe 1 
Cuba 


Other countries .... 


To United Kingdom. 

Other Europe 

Canada 

Other countries .... 30 85 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended June 1, 1929. 
Hams and 


shoulders, 
M Ibs. 


Bacon, 
M Ibs. 
3,070 
"796 
Port Huron H 388 
Key West 1 
New Orleans s 

New York 


Lard, 
M Ibs. 
11,157 


1,602 
831 
1,109 
606 
7,009 


shoulders, 
Exported to: 
United Kingdom 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 
Glasgow 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 
Other Germany 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS, 
Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on June 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 
June 1, 
29, 


May 1, June 1 
1929. 1928. 


a 

> 

"119.168 
181 


3,658 


Bacon, Ibs. 
Hams, Ibs. 
Shoulders, 
Lard, tierces 


Lard, refined, tons. . 


CASINGS EXPORTS FROM CHINA. 
Exports of sausage casings from 
China to the United States for A 
1929, amounted to 233,000 Ibs. 
at $30, 800, according to cable reports 
from the U. S. trade commissioner at 
Shanghai, China. 
a 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended June. 3, 1929, were 
metric tons, all to England, according 
to government cable advices. 
en 
See pages 54 and 57 for further cit 
rent data on provisions. 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—Following the quiet spell 
in the tallow market in the east, with 
sellers holding for better levels and 
buyers awaiting developments, the mar- 
ket at New York took on an easier tone 
when sales of some 250,000 Ibs. of ex- 
tra f.o.b. were reported at 7%%c, a de- 
cline of ‘sc from the previous levels. 
Following this business, offerings were 
lighter, and the market quieter. Buyers 
and sellers were apart in their ideas, 
and soapers were contented to look on 
pending further concessions. 

Sentiment had ruled stronger the 
previous week, but feeling in most of 
the leading quarter was more bearish 
this week, due to knowledge that soap- 
ers are well bought up on supplies for 
the immediate future, rather than to 
any particular feature in news sur- 
pounding the market. In other words 
the impression prevailed that tallow 
was still in a position where the market 
favors the buyer. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
7%c; extra, 7%c f.o.b.; edible, 84%@ 
8%c. At Chicago, inactivity was re- 
ported in tallow circles, with demand 
slow on edible and fancy grades. There 
were bids of 7%c, f.o.b. Chicago, for 
prime packer. These were turned down, 
sellers asking %c more. 

A good demand for No. 1 tallow at 
7%c Chicago basis was reported. Of- 
ferings were light. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 8c; fancy, 8%c; prime 
packer, 8c; No. 1, 7%2c; No. 2, 6%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was quiet and unchanged dur:ng 
the week. Fine was quoted at 41s and 
good mixed 39s. 

STEARINE—With demand moderate 
and offerings a little larger, oleo stear- 
ine at New York was weaker, selling 
off to 95%c. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet and barely steady, with oleo 
quoted at 9%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market at New York 
was quiet and easier, reflecting slow 
demand and some increase in offerings. 
At New York, extra was quoted at 1015 
@10%c; medium, 10%c; lower grades, 
9%e. At Chicago, extra was barely 
steady. Demand was quiet, and prices 
quoted at 10%4c. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








LARD OIL — Demand continued 
limited to immediate requirements, but 
the market was rather steady. Edible 
at New York was quoted at 15c; extra 
winter, 13c; extra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 
12%c; No. 1, 12c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — While fresh 
business was quiet, deliveries against 
old contracts were fair. At New York, 
pure oil was quoted at 14%c; extra, 
12%ee: No. 1, 12%c; cold test, 20c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 

mess and a barely steady tone fea- 
tured the grease market in the east the 
past week. Some quoted the market 
off %e compared with a week ago, be- 
ing influenced by heaviness in tallow, 
but sellers. in some cases, were very 
steady in their ideas. This was par- 
ticularly true in superior house grease. 

ading producers here were looking 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


for a better market in the near future. 

A mixed sentiment prevails general- 
ly, and on the whole there was little 
change in the conditions surrounding 
the market from the previous week. 
Unless a better tone develops in com- 
peting quarters, it was calculated that 
it would be difficult to bring about much 
betterment in grease levels. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted about 7%c f.o.b.; yellow and 
house, 6%@7c; A. white, 75% @8c; B. 
white, 7% @7%c; choice white, 9@9%c. 

At Chicago, the market was inactive 
on greases. There was a slow demand 
for edible and fancy stuff, while 
medium and low grade greases were in 
fairly good demand. At Chicago, yel- 
low was quoted at 7%@7%c; brown, 
6%c; B. white, 742c; A. white, 75%c; 
choice white, all hog, 8c. 

———e-—_—_ 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, June 6, 1929. 
Blood. 


No trading in blood has been reported 
recently, and offerings are dull. Some 
South American offered at $4.25, c.if., 
but no sales. reported. 

Unit 
Ammonia, 
Ground and unground 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Considerable activity has developed 
in digester feeding tankage materials 
following recent $5.00 per ton reduc- 
tions. Selling is strong on basis $4.50 
to $4.60 and 10c, Chicago. Inquiry also 
is strong. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 114%@12% ammonia... ..$4.50@4.60 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.. 4.35@4.€0 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia 4.350 4.60 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammenia 4.15@4.40 & 10 
LAguid stick .........ccceccccsees 3,75@4.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Market for fertilizer materials is 
dull. Inquiry is slow and none expected 
for balance of month. Prices nominal 
on basis $3.75 & 10c, Chicago, for high 
grade ground. 


Unit Ammonia. 


3.75 & 10 
Pt &10 


grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 
+ and ungr., 6-9% am.. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Bone meals continue in a dull market, 
prices nominal and interest lacking. 

Per Ton. 
WOR WOR WHORE 6k oo asa sccncssacecsts $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 8 & 50 31. 32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 20.00@81.00 
Cracklings. 

Little activity is apparent in crack- 
lings. Prices nominal on basis $1.00 
per unit protein content, no trading re- 
ported at this figure. South American 
offered at 90c to 95c, c.i.f., hard pressed 
expeller, but no sales heard of. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

unit protein $ . 1.00 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease & quality. 75. 85.00 
Soft prsd. beef, uc. grense & quality. 50.00@55.00 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

No sizable offerings of gelatine and 
glue stocks, and market is quiet. One 
big packer sold up to end of year, others 
contracted well ahead. Horn piths sold 
lately at $42.00 and $42.50, some asking 
more. Last sale cattle jaws, skulls and 
knuckles, $42.50 per ton. 


Kip and calf stock 


Horn J 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 42. 
Sinews, pizzles 31 
Pig skin scraps and trim.. per Ib.... 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Mfg. 


Junk 
(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carionils 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 
Market for animal hair at this time 
is quite dull, with little inquiry or 
sales. Prices nominal, unchanged. 


Coil and field dried................... 2 @ 3c 

Processed grey, summer, p*r Ib 44%@ 4%ec 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib 6%@ b6%C 
Cattle switches, each* 4%@ 5%e 


*According to count, 


<6 Heat = CONTROL 


4 ; ithe 


are accurate and dependable. 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


every process in the packing industry. Write 
us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. : 
37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


Also 35 other cities 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 


Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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For Cottonseed Institute 


Plans to Unite Entire Industry 
in Effective Trade Body 

Steps looking to the unification of 
the cottonseed products industry into 
one big country-wide organization were 
taken at the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, held in New Or- 
leans, May 15, 16 and 17. The name 
of the new organization has not been 
definitely agreed upon, but sentiment 
seems to be crystallizing around the 
title “Cotton Seed Institute.” 

Plans pointing toward the formation 
of this organization through a merger 
of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association (the largest of several 
state associations) and the Interstate 
Association were submitted by the Com- 
mittee on Nationalization, of which S. 
W. Wilbor of Paris, Texas, is chair- 
man. They were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Interstate Association. 
They will be submitted to the Texas 
Association at its meeting in El Paso 
on June 8th, and if approved by that 
organization an adjourned meeting of 
the Interstate Association will be held 
in New Orleans on July 8th for the 
purpose of puting the merger into ef- 
fect and formally launching the new 
organization. 

Under the new plan many of the 
duties and responsibilities which have 
heretofore been shared by the state as- 
sociations would be taken over by the 
new organization. It is expected that 


the state associations would continue 
to function, however. 
Need Strong Trade Body. 

President J. E. Byram, in his annual 
report, declared that what the industry 
wanted was “a strong national asso- 
ciation with men, money and equip- 
ment, able to render all the service 
that a trade association can legally do, 
but reserve to the state units all the 
legal powers and rights proper under 
an efficient administration.” 

It is the plan to make the trade as- 
sociation facilities available to members 
only. It is expected that the forma- 
tion of this national organization would 
greatly simplify many difficult prob- 
lems, and ae | assist for example in 
making the code of trade practice ef- 
fective, in that practically the entire 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
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HARRY HODGSON. 


industry would be represented in the 
new organization. 

Harry Hodgson of Athens, Ga., was 
elected president of the Interstate As- 
sociation to succeed J. E. Byram of 
Alexandria, La., and W. A. Sherman of 
Houston, Texas, T. O. Asbury of New 
Orleans, La., and John T. Stevens of 
Kershaw, S. C. were elected vice-presi- 
dents. George H. Bennett of Dallas, 
Texas was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. 

o> oe . 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 5, 1929. 

Quite a few fertilizer materials have 
again declined in price, and even at the 
lower prices it seems to be hard to do 
business. The buyers think prices may 
go still lower, as is always the case 
when such conditions are present. 

Nitrate of soda is offered at $2.17%, 
ex-vessel, New York, and some sales 
have been made at less. 

Ground dried blood hus been sold 
under $4.00 per unit of ammonia at 
New York, and the market is now quite 
well cleaned up of spot material. 

Sulphate of ammonia for export is a 
little lower in price, and trading in 
both export and domestic sulphate is 
rather limited. 

a 

TAX ON MARGARINE UPHELD. 

Efforts of a group of manufacturers 
of colored cooking compounds to enjoin 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from collecting a tax of 10c per pound 
on their products under the oleomar- 
garine law were defeated recently in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Three restraining orders 
against the bureau were granted but 
have been dismissed and the injunction 
refused. The bureau now is free to col- 
lect the colored margarine tax on these 
products and to require dealer to secure 
licenses. Manufacturers then will have 
the right to sue for recovery of the 
taxes. 

eae Onto 

See page 54 for Memphis Seed and 
Meal report. 
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Texas Association Approves 


Nationalization Plan 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner,) 

El Paso, Tex., June 7, 1929, 

During the first two days of the ap. 
nual convention of the Texas Cotton. 
seed Crushers’ Association held this 
week at El Paso, Tex., practically the 
entire time was given over to a discus. 
sion of the nationalization plan pro. 
posed for the cottonseed oil industry, 

Members of the Texas association 
gave their approval to the principle of 
the proposed charter and by-laws for 
consolidation with the Interstate Cot. 
tonseed Crushers’ Association and other 
groups in the industry in a nation-wide 
“Cottonseed Institute’—the name ten. 
tatively suggested at recent Inter. 
state convention. 

However, the Texas association ap- 
pointed a committee to present certain 
proposed amendments to a joint com. 
mittee meeting to be held in the near 
future. Final action, insofar as the 
Texas association is concerned, is to be 
subject to the approval of the new ex. 
ecutive committee elected at the Rf] 
Paso convention. 

——4—___- 

NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner, 

New Orleans, La., June 3, 1929.—The 
past week in the cottonseed oil market 
was a very quiet one, with no new de- 
velopments and consequently only light 
trading on the New Orleans Cotton Fx. 
change. 

The cotton crop, which gave promise 
of getting off to a very favorable start, 
has now definitely lost that advan 
due to the continued unfavorab 
weather experienced throughout the 
belt. And, were it not for the fact 
that sentiment has been against the 
market, values surely would have ad- 
vanced considerably. 

The lard and grain markets were 
very disappointing and the continued 
liquidation in stocks was also a de- 
pressing feature. 

The weather situation must not be 
overlooked, however, as we are now into 
June. And a continuation of wet 
weather may result in unusual boll 
weevil damage. This possibility is re- 
flected in the strength of the October 
position, which is now over September. 

———f—— 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, June 6, 1929. 
Extra tallow, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 
7%c Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
New York, 7c Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, 
tanks, coast, 65,@6%c lb.; Cochin co 
coanut oil, barrels, New York, 8% @%. 
P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10% @10%ec Ib.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 104@10%c bb; 
olive oil foots, barrels, New York, 
10@10%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive 
oil, barrels, New York, $1.18@1.20 
Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 8%4@9c |b.; red 
oil, barrels, New. York, 11@11%e Ib; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, THe 
Ib.; Lagos palm a. casks, New Be 
8% @8%c Ib; glycerine, soap 
7@T7%c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 14%@lbe 
lb.; glycerine, dynamite, 11@11%¢ 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Active—Trade Mixed—Con- 
siderable Covering—Outside De- 
velopments Chief Factor—Cash Trade 
Quiet—Large May Consumption Ex- 
pected—Farm Relief Efforts In- 
fluential—Lard Weak. 

The developments in cotton oil futures 
on the New York Produce Exchange 
consisted of an increase in operations 
and an irregular market. Prices, after 
displaying considerable heaviness and 
selling at around the season’s lows, 
recovered 30 points or so, with a letup 
in selling pressure and scattered buy- 
ing and covering. Moderate advances, 
however, attracted realizing and re- 
newed pressure. 

Trade was of a very mixed character, 
with the locals and commission house 
brokers on both sides, and a good part 
of the trade consisted of switching from 
July to the later months. While there 
were no individual operations worthy of 
mention, houses with refiners’ connec- 
tions were fairly good buyers of July 
and sellers of the later months, re- 
garded as transferring of hedges and 
closing speculative spreads, while a 
leading house was a fairly good seller 
of October on the upturn. Some looked 
upon this as realizing in part, while 
others felt that it reflected selling for 
refiners’ account. 


Bullish News from Washington. 


At any rate, the market took on a 
more two-sided position. Conditions 
were such that a change in sentiment 
developed for the better for a time, 
although a good many were inclined to 
move cautiously and some were inclined 
to put out short lines again covered on 
the way up. 

The bulk of the strength was trace- 
able to the Washington news on farm 
relief, particularly the efforts or in- 
timations that a good part of the 
moneys to be appropriated would be im- 
mediately applied toward relieving 
farm products, especially wheat. The 
decided recovery in the wheat market 
found sympathetic reflection in other 
markets and in oil as well. 

The recovery in cotton was partly 
traceable to the Washington news, while 
lard steadied somewhat with the grains 
but at no time displayed any particular 
strength. Outside buying power in oil 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


increased slightly but a good many 
could find little or no change in the un- 
derlying situation, although the tend- 
ency to increase ideas on May oil con- 
sumption appeared to have had in- 
fluence at one time. 

May consumption estimates recently 
have been around 300,000 bbls. but it 
was not difficult to find some looking 
for 325,000, while one factor said he 
would not be surprised should the May 
distribution run close to 350,000 bbls. 

The weather in the South was not en- 
tirely satisfactory, with showers now 
and then, but, on the whole, conditions 
were better than the previous week. 
The weekly weather report appeared 
to be somewhat better than the trade 
had looked for, but private information 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., June 6, 1929.— 
Crude has advanced %c in past week, 
with futures up almost %c, crude hav- 
ing failed to decline proportionately 
during recent low markets. Crude now 
selling at 8c, Texas, 8%c asked. Val- 
ley mills are sold up and stocks in their 
hands are very small. Next demand 
for oil most likely will be filled from 
refined stocks, which should lift future 
market another 4c, and perhaps ‘4c. 
Should unfavorable weather in Texas 
and Oklahoma continue, as prospects 
for bumper new crop those states are 
not nearly as favorable as recently pic- 
tured. No new crop crude trading as 
yet, and mills not expected to sell ahead 
under present conditions unless sharp 
advance from present levels occurs. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 6, 1929.—Few 
lots of crude sold in the Valley this 
week at 8c. Forty-one per cent meal, 
$34.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $6.75, 
f.o.b. Memphis. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., June 6, 1929. — Prime 
crude oil 7%c, all other commodities 
nominal. 


from the South continued to speak of 
weevil activity. 

Although the new crop. reports 
had but little effect, the trade 
nevertheless continued to look upon 
climatic conditions and the new cot- 
ton crop progress as the prime price- 
making factors for the immediate fu- 
ture. Occasionally the contention is 
made that even 14,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton, with the carryover, will furnish 
more supplies of oil than requirements 
for the coming season. 

Notwithstanding that fact, the in- 
fluence of a crop of that size upon cot- 
ton must be taken into consideration 
as to its sympathetic influence in oil. 
Consequently the time is near when the 
new crop outlook will overshadow all 
other considerations. 

The crude oil markets continued with- 
out particular feature. Cash oil trade 
was quiet to moderate throughout the 
week, but consumers have been out of 
the market in a general way for some 
little time past, and a resumption of 
buying in the near future would not 
be surprising. Cash interests figured 
that this buying would materialize with 
any further show of strength in futures 
and be inclined to drag for a time 
should the market again sag off. 

Expect Larger Crude Consumption. 

However, some of the closest ob- 
servers of market conditions do not 
look for any lasting strength based on 
consumer buying unless it is of unusual 
volume. All indications are that con- 
sumption the balance of the season will 
be somewhat larger than the same time 
last season and still leave the carry- 
over at the end of this season ap- 
proximately the same size as at the 
end of the previous season. 

The reasonableness of the present 
prices of cotton oil is not contested by 
the trade, but the point is made that, 
compared with other oils and greases 
and the available supplies, the present 
levels leave room for further declines, 
barring some new constructive develop- 
ment in the general situation. 

Where such development will come 
from, the trade finds it difficult to see 
at this time, and while the new crop 
weather has not been so good, the late 
start and a very good chance of an 
important weevil scare facing the 








Downtown Office 
450 Produce Exchange 
New York City 








ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


Uptown Office—General Sales Dept. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
417 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


205 East 42nd St. 
New York City 




















COTTON OIL 
CONSUMERS 


Find the New Orleans Contract 
Market an ideal means of sup- 
plying their needs. The volume 
of tenders in liquidation of the 
spot month always find ready 
takers and prices are not ap- 
preciably affected. Bulk deliv- 
ery, stabilized differences, weight, 
grade and quality guaranteed 
by an indemnity bond, are a 
few of the advantages of the 


New Orleans Refined Cotton 
Seed Oil Market 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 

















The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


re 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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market, nevertheless a weather market 
is a dangerous one. 

There is always the possibility of 
favorable climatic conditions develop- 
ing when it will do the most good. 
Thus, should June prove to be a wet 
one in the South, it is likely to have 
decided effect on both cotton and oil. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 

Friday, May 31, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


960 


"965 
977 


g. 
Sept. .... 1500 980 975 
Oct. . 1600 986 983 
Nov. 
Dec. 988 
Jan. 975 a 990 
Total sales, including switches, 12,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Saturday, June 1, 1929. 
945 a 
940 a 975 
Bol B i. 
960 a 966 
DIO @ ...- 
984 a 983 
B70 B-s0. 
975 a 980 
: 977 a 985 
Total sales, including switches, 10,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Monday, June 3, 1929. 


955 a .. 


980 


975 


978 a 985 

985 997 a .... 

991 1003 a 1001 

980 a 995 

990 996 a 1000 

: 966 a 1005 

Total sales, including switches, 18,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Tuesday, June 4, 1929. 


955 


2100 997 
. 9300 1003 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


.... 8600 1012 

....10300 1015 

1005 

10041018 a .... 

1010 a 1020 

Total sales, including switches, 21,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Wednesday, June 5, 1929 

965 a 1025 

965 a 1025 

. 4500 980 975 978 a 979 

985 a 995 

.. 4200 1008 1000 1003 a 1005 

. .... 2900 1010 1007 1010 a .... 

ON a ee, Sree Ae 1000 a 1010 

Dec. 300 1011 1010 1010 a 1012 

Jan. 1010 a 1015 

Total sales, including switches, 11,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Thursday, June 6, 1929. 

975 a 1050 

975 a 1010 

ote ae 

5 995 a 1004 
0S ae ie 1015 1012 1014 a.... 
Oct. 1023 1008 1019 a .... 
1010 a 1018 
140 O.. <:. 
1022 a 1025 


oS 
Seeeerevreofv 


1026 1015 
Jan. 1025 1024 
Sales, 20,200 bbls. 








See page 43 for later markets. 
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COCOANUT OIL—Consuming de. 
mand in this market continued rather 
small, with offerings fair and the un. 
dertone easier, the market to some ex. 
tent feeling unsteadiness in competing 
quarters. Consumers apparently are 
well bought ahead, and until demand js 
resumed in a broad way the 
figures that it will be difficult to bring 
about much betterment in the general 
tone. At New York, tanks were quoted 
at 6%@7c, while on the Pacific coast, 
tanks were quoted at from 64% @6%%c, 

CORN OIL—There was no urgency 
in demand in this quarter, but offeri 
were not pressing. The undertone 
nevertheless was barely steady, with 
tanks, f. o. b. mills, quoted at 7%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
attracting very little interest and was 
more or less nominal, with quotations 
at New York unavailable; the Pacific 
Coast quoted 9%4@9'e. 

PALM OIL—Demand throughout the 
week was conspicuous by its smallness 
and, with tallow easier, the tone was 
barely steady. The market, it was said, 
reflected the fact that soapers have 
bought up for the next several months, 
At New York, spot Nigre quoted 7@ 
7%4c; shipment Nigre, 7c; spot Lagos, 
7%4c; shipment Lagos, 7% @7e. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A limited in- 
quiry from consumers was reported in 
this market and prices as a result were 
unsteady, with tanks, New York, quoted 
at 7@7%*ce, and barrels quoted at 7%, 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—An easier trend 
with a slow demand, and with. the 
market influenced by developments else- 
where, featured this market. At New 
York, spot foots quoted at 9424 @9%e; 
shipment foots quoted at 95%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Interest was 
rather slow and the market quoted at 
7c, f. o. b. Norfolk. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
spot oil was quiet and store oil prices 
nominally quoted at % over July. Crude 
nea were unquoted most of the 
week. 


~~ —_ 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils, prevailing on Thursday, 
June 6, based on expressions of mem- 
ber companies as to their quantity sell- 
ing programs, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26,000 lb: 
3,500 Ibs. and up 
Less than 3,500 Ibs 


South: 
: gu 
Cee cecccrseseercervesecs 12 % 12% 


10,000 Ibs. 
° Salad Oil. 
North and Northeast: 
Carlots, 26,000 lbs 
5 bbls. and up 
1 to 4 bbis 
South: 
SREREOR, SON BUN sin. .0's's-os banaue 
5 bbls. and up 


Pacific Coast: 


1 11 
ia 
u% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
4%ec less than salad oil. 


Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
ec less than salad oil. 


——@—— 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, June 6, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, H 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 26s 3d. - 











rices 


qt 
12 
ai 
4@12% 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 


Hog products were moderately ac- 
tive and steadier the latter part of the 
week due to covering, commission house 
buying, strength in grains a better tone 
in hogs and a fair cash trade, but pack- 
ers selling served to limit upturns. 
Profit taking over the week-end was in 
evidence. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was more active and 
stronger due to southern buying, cov- 
ering, showers in the south, weevil talk, 
strength in grains, a better tone in 
lard and firmness in cotton, but refiners’ 
selling July halted the rally. Sentiment 
was more mixed than for weeks past. 
Cash trade is quiet and crude unquoted. 


Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: June, $9.80@ 
10.25; July, $9.92@9.94; August, $10.00 
@10.15; Sept. $10.17@10.19; Oct., 
$10.24@10.25; Nov., $10.10@10.25; 
Dec., $10.24@10.26; Jan., $10.28@ 
10.35. 

Tallow. 


Tallow, extra, 744c. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 95c. 
——%—__ 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
New York, June 7, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.30@12.40; middle 
western, $12.20@12.30; city, 11%c; re- 
fined continent, 1242c; South American, 
13c; Brazil kegs, 14c; compound, 11%e. 
-—— fe -—— 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLES. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, June 6, 1929. 

General provision market steady but 
dull. Supplies more plentiful. Hams, 
picnics, square shoulders and pure lard 
very quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 107s; hams, long 
cut, 110s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 89s; 
bellies, clear, 88s; Canadian, 102s; 
Cumberland, 88s; spot lard, 61s 3d. 


a 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard from New York, June 
1 to June 15, 1929, 4,378,587 Ibs.; tal- 
low, none; greases, 382,000 Ibs.; stear- 
ine, 28,000 Ibs. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of iccegiteral Mesawutes at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 6, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEWYORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): sade 
RR ee rahe 21.50@22.50 $22.00@22.50 $28.00@24.00 $22.50@23. 
God. CR Rpt a Cage en er aa Ae er 002-00 21.50@22.00  22.00@23.50  22.00@22.50 
— oe: 23.00@24.50 24.00@25.00 
Bee wo nvenete ett Tee LLL «© Seo@aaeo — sa-comane 
Seton _ othe OTM T 20.50@21.50  21.00@21.50 21.00@23.00 —_20.50@22.00 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (800-550 Ibs.): : 
De cee Stee ee aes NN SR 23.50@25.00 i... ss eee 
— SrUSS RAS 5 OI RS tae Ee fee 23.00@24.00 .«......... 
IE? ool cdt cc cannictha cease MUMMERS. oop © Poa Oe ened, .s .uenetoaian 
cows: 
ae ROE ene Od eR 19.00@20.50  19.50@20.50  19.50@21.00 19.00@20.00 
MMR AcGig scans Oo RAL 18:00919.00 18.50019.50 19.00@20.00  17.50@18.50 
RRR Ne ea ati 16.50@18.00  18.00@18.50  18.00@19.00  16.00@17.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VBALER (2): Es 
Bh eset S as .00@25.00  24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00  25.00@26.00 
abit ae Eee Piss oeeon 30 was 00 30. 0024.00 23.00@26.00 23.00@24.00 
IRE area eR a cE 20.00@22.00  20.00@22.00  21.00@24.00  20.00@22.00 
"TEATS Ely RE SBN CHE Shs 17.00@20.00  18.00@20.00  20.00@22.00  18.00@19. 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: “ ” 
NOTE: Effective June 3, lamb heretofore carried as ‘‘spring lamb” is classified as ‘‘lamb. 
LAMB (388 lbs. down): 
jum 





rae ee 29.00@30. 28.00@30.00  29.00@31.00  31.00@32.00 
es Ooo accuser oceans Enos euns 38. 00529.00 38. 0029.00 28.00@30.00  30.00@31.00 

NE ios a. Seu'siag coh a yeleelta ary staat 25.00@27.00  24.00@27.00  25.00@28.00  27.00@29.00 
Roo asc ee oa ote oe 23.00@25.00  22.00@24.00  23.00@27.00 —.- eevee ee 

LAMB (89-45 Ibs.) : 

3 ; 2 27.00  28.00@30.00  31.00@32.00 

RE ce nic cae Ska sosvies gous 29.00@30.00 6.00@ 00 pipe 4 = Sees 
00  24,00@27.00  27.00@29.00 

00 22.00@ 24.00. se anes 

: RS rote A Rca tomar 

Bed Scones ea eae AV TEAS hee aioe 23.00@25.00 CE ip es Be ner ees 

MUTTON (E ; : ; 
er ee. 13.00@15.00 14,00@15.00 _13.00@14.00 _15.00@16.00 
RSs 2s cy. contd chive there ces. 12.00@13.00 12.00@14.00 —11.00@13.00 —_13.00@15.00 

Mea ae closes dispheu Sip ce cd aarti 10.00@12.00  10.00@12.00  10.00@12.00 12.00@13 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
INS: 
RS Sane ae Pree a 21,00@23.50  21.00@22.50 21.00@24.00  21.00@24.00 
RRR rie ints MRR at 20.50@22.50 ro oes 20.00@23.00  19.00@22.00 
ER BY! < So aicisic caccud vcaaw eran 19.00@21.00  19.00@20.50  19.00@22.00  18.00@21.00 
eS Rae = thio 17.00@18. 17.00@18.50  17.00@20.00  16.50@18.50 

SHOULDERS N. Y. St le, Skinned: 

8-12 Ibs. av......... coin opt ee TENOGIGEO -. ecccvsacs 16.00@19.00  15.00@17.00 

PICNICS: 

‘ MMMMNU OTs 0 0.05 9 oe cccinan (ike ts saWh eee LEMOIBG seed eee 
UITS Boston Style: 

48 Ibs. mee Ke Cade shiek ae 10:00@90:00). | s...800055 19.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 

SPARP RIBS: 

Ben BM asics Suey oscens cueuses PEI Site eee ta Seeweceet( cudueee@melat 
MES So. 8 bac caks cath see ae aoee NNR 6 eee SecGhr-. esa eee: * “eANRedas 
BE oo. cs conan a ceee eee RI 2s hos Stacie sa. c= Spades waren il es Mets Sewanee 

a 


at AM Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


cago and New York. 
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EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was_ steady 
and prices were lower, according to 
cable advices to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Receipts of lard for the 
week were 2,800 metric tons. Arrivals 
of hogs at 20 of Germany’s most im- 
portant markets were 86,000 at a top 
Berlin price of 17.22c a pound, com- 
pared with 89,000 at 14.61¢ a pound 
for the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was poor in 
animal fats because of plentiful stocks 
of vegetable oils. 

Pigs bought in Ireland for bacon cur- 
ing totaled 18,000 for the week, against 
21,000 last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended May 31 was 
88,000, against 90,000 last year. 

——fe—___ 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended May 29, 1929, with comparisons: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

May 29. week. 1928. 
Wn enews dias daeean $11.50 $11.75 $12.00 
MI nea case icvelies 11.50 11.50 11.00 
MIE v9 '5a. vn «3-000 se 11.75 11.50 11.00 
ES dds voc dus 4h 11.50 11.50 9.25 
ee 10.75 10.50 9.50 
PS Een eee 10.25 10.25 ates 
a eee 10.50 10.50 10.00 
Saskatoon ............. 10.25 10.50 9.60 

VEAL CALVES. 
ky AEE OE pie $14.75 $14.50 $15.50 
bn FE Oe 12.50 12.00 11.50 
Bo ey 13.00 13.00 15.00 
MED a'v-o.s'o oss covkuane 15.00 15.00 14.00 
CO Sere 13.50 13.00 12.00 
eS 10.00 11.00 11.00 
ee eee 12.00 13.00 14.00 
WOON Sic ilveiccccews 11.00 12.00 10.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SE 4. 6.5 ba oc eee $13.50 $13.85 $12.00 
Ses ec scanned 14.00 15.00 12.10 
i, es 13.00 12.50 10.75 
J _ ae ee = 12. 13.75 10.10 
SII voce: o 0:4/0.0.5:4 6c ck 12.50 12.75 10.35 
ee oe 13. 13.00 10.75 
MOOG. TOW cn ccecscceve 12.90 12.90 10.65 
| eee 12.80 12.80 10.60 
GOOD LAMBS. 
WN vse actvhcee chau $20.00 $15.00 $15.00 
MOU 0 ra asicleroe Oaceae 10.00 ouse 10.00 
Le Sa 13.50 13.50 19.00 
CRG eiecccsaeesndrete ue 13.50 13.00 
TERN, oo os oie vacde 14.00 eee 14.00 
a ey eres & eve 10.00 
en < e 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 24, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 193,437 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 34,712 quarters. 

—_@—. 


PROVISION STOCKS ON JUNE 1. 


The report of provision stocks as of 
June 1, 1929, as compiled and issued 
by the Department of Organization 
and Accounting of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, with compari- 
sons is as follows: 

Provision stocks as of June 1 have 
been reported by 83 packing companies, 
representing approximately 75 per 
cent of the volume of the industry. 
The figures include the stocks of 21 
of the 25 largest companies. 

Since some of the companies report- 
ing at this time did not report three 
weeks ago, and some of those which 
reported three weeks ago failed to send 
in their figures on time for this report, 
the totals shown as of May 11 are re- 
vised for the purpose of comparisons. 

Stocks of all pork products, includ- 
ing lard, on June 1 were 4.8 per cent 
less than three weeks before, and 6.0 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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HIDES MAY BE STABILIZED. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
table, and shipped from original pack 
and cellars of one producer in lots not 
less in quantity than one contract unit. 
Specifications for Packer Type 
Hides. 


Hides conforming to the following 
specifications shall be deemed of packer 
type grade for tenderability upon an 
Exchange contract, and no other hides 
shall be deemed of that grade: 


Packer type hides shall be those hides 
taken off from cattle slaughtered in 
plants in the U. S. A., under federal in- 
‘spection within districts designated by 
the U. S. government as “free from 
ticks” (and including those produced in 
Canada of the same character and de- 
scription), which may not conform in 
all respects with hides described in the 
specifications in these by-laws for pack- 
er hides but which are: 

(a)—Equal in pattern to packer hides 
except trim of snouts, lips and ears. 

(b)—Delivered out of first salting 
only. 

(c)—Free from dewclaws. 

(d)—Substantially free from sinews, 
cut or split shanks and heads and ex- 
cess of fat and meat. 

(e)—Well flayed by expert butchers 
and skinners with not more than 5 per 
cent cut hides and having a minimum 
of scores and knife marks, being sub- 
stantially free from same. 

(f)—Cured with good rock salt in 
properly built packs, in well regulated 
cellars (or floors), suitably equipped 
and maintained. 

(g)—Cured in pack, with minimum 
time of curing 30 days from closing 
date of the pack. 

(h)—Delivered in accordance with ac- 
cepted customs and standards prevail- 
ing in packer hides in respect to al- 
lowances for moisture condition, ma- 
nure, grubs, warts and other defects. 

(i)—Delivered in respect to grubby 
season on a basis not less restricted 
than that governing packer hides. 

(j)—In conformity with selections 
and selection factors governing packer 
hides as described and specified in the 
table appended to Sec. 42 hereof. 


PACKER TYPE. 
Selection 


Class. Sub-class. Selection. Factors. 


Native cows and steers 
25 Ibs. and up No. 1 and No. 2 
Same as ‘“‘Packer Hides’’ 
Branded cows and steers 
25 lbs. and up No. 1 and No. 2 
Same as ‘‘Packer Hides”’ 


Limitation as to Age. 

Sec. 44. No packer or packer type 
hides shall be delivered against an Ex- 
change contract which have been taken 
out of original salt pack earlier than 
30 days after the closing of the pack 
or later than five months after the clos- 
ing date of the pack. Packer and pack- 
er type hides cured by proven and ac- 
cepted methods of brining or special 
cure must conform strictly to such 
methods. Frigorifico hides shall be 
deemed cured by special cure. Uncer- 
tificated packer or packer type hides 
that have been out of original salt pack 
or out of brine or special cure for more 
than 60 days, and frigorifico hides that 
have arrived in New York more than 
60 days previous to the date of tender, 
shall not. be tenderable against Ex- 
change contract. 
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Basis Grade. 


Sec. 45. Contracts for wet salted 
hides entered into on the Exchange 
shall be deemed to be for No. 1 packer 
light native cows, July, August or Sep- 
tember take-off, with option to the 
seller of delivering any of the tender- 
able grades specified in Sc. 40 of these 
by-laws at price differentials to be fixed 
as provided in Sec. 37 of these by-laws, 
with discounts for other seasonal 
periods of take-off, as provided for in 
Sec. 49 of these by-laws, and with dif- 
ferentials for selection, special factors, 
weight and trim as provided for in Secs. 
50, 51 and 52 of these by-laws. 


Requirements for Contract Unit. 


Sec. 46. In fulfillment of every con- 
tract the seller must deliver 40,000 Ibs. 
(5 per cent more or less) of wet salted 
hides in good, sound, merchantable con- 
dition. Said lot must be the product of 
one producing plant and must be in the 
original run and must be made up ex- 
clusively of one grade, one class, one 
sub-class and the take-off of the sea- 
sonal period. 

Form of Contract. 


Sec. 47. All contracts for the future 
delivery of hides shall be in the fol- 
lowing form: 

“NEW YORK HIDE EXCHANGE, INC. 
WET SALTED HIDE CONTRACT 
Meow Work, N. VY... .cccccccccoes 19.. 
“‘A, B. have this day 


bought deliver to 
a and agreed to ewes ed from 


Cc. D. 40,000 pounds of Wet Salted Hides at 
the price 0 cents pound 
for No. 1 ‘‘Packer’’ Light Native Cows, July, 
August or September take-off, with additions or 
deductions for other grades or qualities (including 
seasonable period of take-off) and for selection 
and special factors, and for weight and trim, in 
accordance with the provisions of the By-Laws, 
Rules and Regulations of the New York Hide Ex- 
change, Inc., deliverable in the Port of New 
York, at packer plant, li d wareh ‘e 
dock, or in the City of Chicago at packer plant 
or licensed warehouse, between the first and last 

inclusive, at the seller’s 
option, upon notice to buyer as provided by the 
By-Laws, Rules and Regulations of the New York 
Hide Exchange, Inc. 

“Hither party may call for a margin, as the 
variations of the market for like deliveries may 
warrant, which margin shall be kept good. 

“This contract is made in view of, and in 
all respects subject to the By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations of the New York Hide BExchange, 
Inc. 

‘‘For and in consideration of One Dollar ($1.00) 
to the undersigned, in hand paid, receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, the undersigned accepts 
this contract with all its obligations and condi- 
tions.”’ 

Verbal contracts (which shall always be pre- 
sumed to have been made in the approved form) 
shall have the same standing force, and effects 
as written ones, if notice in writing of such con- 
tracts shall have been given by one of the parties 
thereto to the other party during the day on 
which such contract was made. 


Discounts For Seasonal Period 
of Take-off. 


Sec. 49. The discounts to prevail in 
respect to the take-off of the various 
months in connection with frigorifico 
hides delivered against Exchange con- 
tract shall be as follows: December, 
January and February, no discount; 
March, 3 per cent; April and May, 5 
per cent; June, July and August, 7 per 
cent; September and October, 5 per 
cent; November, 3 per cent. 

The discounts to prevail in respect to 
the take-off of the various months in 
connection with packer and packer type 
hides delivered against Exchange con- 
tract shall be as follows: July, August 
and September, no discount; October, 
2% per cent; November, 5 per cent; De- 
cember, 7% per cent; January, 10 per 
cent; February, 12% per cent; March, 
15 per cent; April, 12% per cent; May, 
10 per cent; June, 5 per cent. 





Discounts for Special Factors on Pack. 
er and Packer Type Hides. 

Sec. 50. On deliveries of packer ang 
packer type hides the seller shall make 
an allowance to the buyer of 1c Ib. for 
all hides of No. 2 selection containeg 
in the lot, within the limits of an origi. 
nal run, as provided in these by-laws, 

On delivery of packer and packer 
type hides originating in plants where 
it is customary to deliver stuck throat 
hides, an allowance of %c lb. shall be 
made by the seller to the buyer on al] 
cut throat hides contained in the lot, 

On deliveries of packer hides in the 
classes of steer hides where heavy and 
light hides are delivered together, an al- 
lowance of 1c lb. shall be made by the 
seller to the buyer for all light hides 
contained in the lot within the limits of 
an original run, as provided in these 
by-laws. 

Weight Adjustment for Frigorifico 

Hides. 

Sec. 51. On all deliveries of frigori- 
ficos from dock or warehouse, a sum 
equal to 5 per cent on the invoice 
amount, after due provision has been 
made for price differential as to grade, 
special factors and seasonal period of 
take-off, shall be credited to the seller 
as an offset for weight shrinkage in 
transit. 

Trim Adjustment for Packer Hides, 

Sec. 52. On all deliveries of packer 
hides, a sum equal to 4 per cent on the 
invoice amount, after due provision has 
been made for price differential ag to 
grade, special factors and _ seasonal 
period of take-off, shall be credited to 
the seller as an offset for trim. 

Import Duties. 

Sec. 68. Whenever an import duty 
is levied upon hides, such duty shall be 
assumed and shall be payable by the 
buyer. 

How Price Differentials are Fixed, 


Another rule of interest is that per- 
taining to the Adjustment Committee, 
and is Sec. 37 of the by-laws. It pro- 
vides that the committee shall consist 
of seven members, shall meet twice a 
month or oftener on call, and shall fix 
the price differentials between, various 
grades, classes and sub-classes of hides 
delivered against the New York Ex- 
change contract. 

Price differentials thus fixed shall 
prevail on all deliveries made until the 
day following the next meeting of the 
committee. The world’s markets shall 


‘be the basis upon which differentials 


shall be fixed. The Exchange secretary 
shall post the differentials as soon as 
reported by the committee, and the date 
when they become effective. 


Other Trading Rules. 


The following rules of the Exchange 
are of interest: 

Rule 6. All trading in the current 
month shall cease at noon on the last 
business day upon which transferable 
notices may be issued for delivery m 
that month. 

Rule 10. Trades for future delivery 
in any month shall not, during any one 
day, be made at prices varying more 
than 2c lb. above or below the lowest 
price of the closing range of such month 
of the preceding business session 
the Exchange. — 

For the purpose of this rule, the 


(Continued on page 53.) 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market advanced sharply during the 
week on quiet trading, the full extent 
of which was not generally disclosed. 
The rapid. advance in the futures mar- 
ket, on the opening of the New York 
Hide Exchange, where prices were 
marked up ‘4c each day over preceding 
day, was also a factor. While con- 
firmations as to quantities are lacking, 
50,000 or more hides are thought to 
have moved, with .%c advance paid 
early, while later trading was at a full 
cent over last week. 

Spready native steers quoted nomi- 
nally 18@18%c. Heavy native steers 
last sold at 1642c, and 17c now asked; 
earlier trading included 5,000 Mays at 
1éc. Extreme native steers sold at 
164%4c, with earlier sales at 16c. 

Butt branded steers moved at 15%4c 
and Colorados at 15c; earlier trading 
was at 1c less. Heavy Texas steers 
understood to have sold at 15%c; light 
Texas steers quoted 15c, and extreme 
light Texas steers quoted 15@15%4c. 

Heavy native cows were sold at 15c, 
and 154%c nom. now quoted. Light 
native cows last sold at 16%2c. Branded 
cows were last reported sold at 15c, 
or %c over last week; now quoted 
nominally 15%4c. 

Bulls have been rather dull; bid of 
lle reported for natives, and 11%c 
asked. Branded bulls nominally 10@ 
10%e. 

The South American market declined 
early in the week, on sales of 35,000 
hides, basis $34.00 for frigorifico steers, 
equal to 15% @16c. Trading next day 
totalled 21,000 hides at $35.00 basis, 
and later sales were reported at $35.50, 
recovering most of the early loss, de- 
spite the fact that those hides are 
entering winter quality. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—While no 
activity is yet reported in June hides, 
locally more interest is being shown. 
Bids of 16c reported for June native 
hides, and at least one small killer has 
offered June production at 16%4c for na- 
tives. Some activity expected shortly. 

In the Pacific Coast market, one 
packer sold 1,000 May steers at 13%%c, 
f..b. Los Angeles, or 1%c over pre- 
vious sale. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer hide 
trimmings quoted nominally at $35.00 
per ton, Chicago basis; last trading in 
small packer trimmings was at $33.00 
per ton. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
hide market has felt the effect of the 
rapid advance in the packer market; 
however, conflicting reports are heard 
as to last prices actually paid. Good 
all-weights are reported to have sold 
late at 18c, selected, delivered, while 
some still talking 12%c. Heavy-steers 
and cows continue rather slow, and 
11%ec asked. Some buyers claim 12%c 
top for buff weights, but sales at 18c 
reported in other directions. Good 
25/45 Ib. extremes were available at 
le early, but up to 16c now talked 
nominally. Bulls quoted 9@9%4c, se- 
lected. All-weight branded priced 11@ 
11%c, less Chicago freight. 








CALFSKINS—Further advance re- 
ported in packer calf when one big 
packer moved 30,000 April-May calf- 
skins at 238c, northern basis. Later, 
a bid of 23%c was reported for April- 
May calf in another direction. 

Last trading in first-salted Chicago 
city calf was a car 8/10 lb. weights 
at 20c, with a car of 10/15 lb. about 
same time at 21c; higher is talked in 
a nominal way. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries quoted 18@19c; straight countries 
around 17@17%c. 

KIPSKINS—One big packer moved 
production of May kips during the 
week at 21c for natives, northern basis, 
19¢ for over-weights and 17c for 
branded. Another packer declined bid 
of 21c for northern natives alone. This 
was full 2c advance over last sale. 

First-salted Chicago city kips nomi- 
nally around 19c; mixed cities and 
countries around 18c, and _ straight 
countries 16@16%4c. 

Last trading in packer regular slunks 
was at $1.35 and $1.50 now asked. 
Hairless slunks 35c bid, 50c asked. 

HORSEHIDES — Market steady; 
choice renderers priced $5.50@6.00 
asked, ranging down to $4.50@5.00 for 
ordinary mixed city and country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@21c per lb., according to section. One 
big packer moved one car of shearlings 
at $1.35, and two cars earlier at $1.30, 
flat, as they run; these reported run- 
ning 65 per cent No. 1’s. Small packer 
shearlings quoted $1.00@1.10. Pickled 
skins well sold up for the winter sea- 
son; last trading was at $8.00 per 
dozen straight run of packer lamb at 
Chicago, and $7.8714@8.00 at New 
York. One big packer moved a car 
of California Spring lambs this week 
at $8.50, Chicago, steady with last 
trading price; last sale at New York 
reported on same basis. 

PIGSKINS—Sales in a small way 
reported on No. 1 pigskin strips at 
74%c; more available. Gelatine stocks 
last sold at 5c for fresh frozen and 
4%6c salted. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—One packer, who 
it now appears did not move May pro- 
duction at the time other packers sold, 
moved 6,000 May Colorados this week 
at 14%c, which had been secured pre- 
vious week for one car. However, due 
to the rapid advance in the futures 
market, this basis is no longer attrac- 
tive. Market being quoted nominally 
on basis of full Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market stronger 
in sympathy with packer market, but 
buyers and sellers considerably apart 
in ideas of values. Generally asking 
13¢c for buff weights around mid-week, 
and 15¢c for good 25/45 Ib. extremes; 
however, up to 16c now talked for light 
extremes. 

CALFSKINS—Some early trading 
reported, totalling three or four cars, 
5-7’s at $1.67%4, 7-9’s at $2.20 and 9-12’s 
at $2.90; however, later sales were 
made, one car 5-7’s at $1.80, and. one 
car 7-9’s at $2.30. Higher prices are 
being talked. 
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New York Hide Exchange Future 
Prices. 
(Closing Figures.) 

Tuesday, June 4, 1929: Aug. 16.78 
last paid and 16.82 bid; Sept. 17.02 b, 
17.07 ax; Oct. 17.02 nom.; Nov. 17.02 
nom.; Dec. 17.10 bid; Jan. 17.10 sale; 
Feb. 17.05 nom.; Mar. 17.05 nom.; Apr. 
17.01 b; May 17.12 bid. 

Wednesday, June 5, 1929: Aug. 17.30 
bid, 17.50 asked; Sept. 17.30 b, 17.40 
ax; Oct. 17.50 b, Nov. 17.50 b, Dec. 
17.50 b, Jan. 17.50 b, Feb. 17.50 b, Mar. 
17.50 b, Apr. 17.50 b, May 17.50 b. 

Thursday, June 6, 1929: Aug. 17.52 
bid, 17.74 asked; Sept. 17.60 b, 17.85 
ax; Oct. 17.80 nom; Nov. 17.90 n; Dec. 
18.00 b, 18.20 ax; Jan. 18.00 b, 18.19 
ax; Feb., Mar. and Apr. 18.00 b; May 
18.00 nom. 

Friday, June 7, 1929: Aug. 17.70b, 
17.85ax; Sept. 17.85b, 18.30ax; Oct. 
17.85b, 18.30ax; Nov. 18.10b; Dec. 
18.30b; Jan. 18.30b; Feb. 18.50b; Mar. 
18.55b; Apr. 18.60b; May 18.70b. 

~ fo 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 1, 1929, were 2,975,000 
lbs.; previous week, 3,361,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 3,907,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to June 1 this year, 
85,073,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
101,796,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 1, 1929, were 
3,567,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,997,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,154,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to June 1 this 
year, 92,941,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 103,576,000 lbs. 

cenit 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 7, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
June 7,’29. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. 18@18%4n 1744n 2514n 
ag, Ga ee 
ac brnd’d 


PETES 15% 14144b 22 
ivy, Oat strs 154% on Oris 
“lig! x 
eee 15@15 14% 22 
Brnd’d cows ..15@15 141%4b 22 
Hvy. nat. cows.15@15 14%b 22 
Lt. nat. cows. 16% 151%4b 22% @23 
Nat. bulls ...11@11% 104%b@1lax 18n 
Brnd’d bulls.. 10@10 9% @10n 17n 
Calfskins ..... 23@238%4b 22 30 
Kips, na 21 19 27 
Kips, ov-wt 19 7 26 
Kips, brnd’d @17 15 1544n 25 
Slunks, reg...1.35@1.50 @1.35 1.80 
Slunks, hris. 35@50 @50ax 65@70n 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKHBRS. 


Nat. all-wts. .1 164%4ax b 22% 
Branded ......15@1544n 14 22 
Nat. bulls ...10@11 10@11 18n 
Brnd’d bulls . 9@10n 9n 16%@17n 
Calfskins ..... Zin 2014n 28 
i eee 19n 18n 26n 
Slunks, reg.. 1.20 1.20 1.50@1.65 
Stunks, hris.. 85n 35n @60 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @11%4ax @19%n 


11 %ax 
Hvy. cows . 1144ax @11%ax 18%4ax 
i Be 124% @13 124%@13 20 
Bxtremes ...15 16 15 23 
Bulls 9 9 9 15n 
Calfskins ...17 17 16 1644n 24 2414 
Kips 16 15 23 
Light calf ..90 90 
Deacons .....90 1.00 90 
Slunks, reg...50 60 50 
Slunks, bris..15 ry 
65 


Horsehides ..4. a 
Hogskins ....65 @T75 


be ee ee 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ..... 
Pkr, shearigs. } ad 9; $° 
Dry pelts ...20 21 19 21 30 33 


8 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of icultural 
po! y : Agri 


Chicago, June 6, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with late last 
week: Choice fed steers and yearlings, 
strong to z5c higher; others, after re- 
gaining mid-week decline, fully steady, 
with exception of inbetween grade 
light yearlings, these about 25c lower; 
practically all grades she stock, strong 
to 25c higher; bulls, 10@15c higher; 
vealers, 75c@$1.00 up. Extreme top 
fed steers, $15.25; long yearlings, 
$15.20; “uppercrust” steer and yearling 
crop, $15.00 upward; bulk, $13.25 to 
$14.75. Shipper demand was fairly 
broad, the supply of strictly grain fed 
steers being too scarce for trade require- 
ments. Not enough common and medium 
steers at hand to permanently break 
market. Steers and yearlings pre- 
dominated, making for very meager 
crop replacement cattle. Light year- 
lings numerous at $14.50 downward, 
yearling heifers selling up to $14.80; 
most butcher heifers, $11.00@12.50, few 
grassy kinds down to $10.00, but not 
enough grassy she stock to seriously 
disrupt the trade, acute scarcity com- 
pelling buyers to discriminate less than 
last week; sausage bulls, $9.25@10.00 
mostly, with weighty kinds up to $10.25 
and better on Eastern shipper account. 

HOGS—Early decline fully recovered 
in week’s uneven trade. Compared with 
last Friday, today’s quotations mostly 
steady on hogs scaling under 240 lbs.; 
heavier weights 10 to 25c higher; 
shipping demand narrow, but both large 
and small packers good buyers on local 
account; today’s top, $11.00, paid freely 
for 160 to 220-lb. weights; bulk of bet- 
ter grade 160 to 230-lb. averages $10.75 
@11.00; 240 to 270-lb. weights, $10.55 
@10.80; 280 to 320-lb. weights, $10.40@ 
10.65; bigweight butchers, down to 
$10.25; desirable 130 to 150-lb. weights, 
$10.35@10.85; pigs, mostly $9.50@ 


10.25; bulk packing sows, $9.25@9.60; 
smooth lightweights, up to $9.75. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices strengthened 
with light supplies, but an abundant 
offering and stagnant dressed trade 
precipitated a price decline on year- 
lings. Compared with last Wednesday: 
Lambs 25@40c higher; yearlings, 25@ 
50c lower; fat ewes, weak to 50c lower. 
Weeks tops: Native lambs, $16.65; 
Westerns, $16.50; yearlings, $12.50; fat 
ewes, $7.00. Bulks: Native lambs, 
$15.50@16.50; Westerns, $16.25@16.50; 
yearlings, $11.50@12.25; fat ewes, $6.00 
@6.50. 

ae 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 

onomics. ) 

Kansas City, Kans., June 6, 1929. 

CATTLE —Demand for medium 
weight and heavy fed steers was rather 
broad, and prices are steady to strong 
with a week ago, with spots on choice 
heavies 15@25c higher. Light weight 
steers and yearlings were in over sup- 
ply, and values ruled weak to unevenly 
lower, with some of the inbetween 
grades 25@50c off. Better grades of 
cows and cutters held steady. but 
medium grades moved slowly at weak 
to 25c lower rates. Medium bulls closed 
at strong to 25c higher levels, while 
vealers are around 50c lower, with 
the late top at $13.00. Choice 880-lb. 
yearling steers made $15.10 for the 
week’s top, and choice yearling heifers 
brought $14.85. Best medium weight 
steers went at $14.60, and choice 
heavies at $14.50. 

HOGS—The week’s trade was very 
uneven, but on closing days a stronger 
undertone was evident, and final prices 
are 10c to 15c higher than a week ago. 
Both packers and shippers were in com- 
petition for the better grades, and the 
top reached $10.75 on choice 190- to 225- 
lb. weights on Thursday. Weighty 
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offerings sold .to good advantage op 
late days, and choice 300-lb. butchers 
reached $10.40. Packing grades are 
about steady, selling from $9.50 down, 
SHEEP—AIll killing classes of 
and lambs are closing at strong to 25 
higher levels as compared with a week 
ago. Choice Arizona lambs scored 
$15.50, and a few selected natives made 
the same price. Bulk of the native 
arrivals, however, sold $14.50@15,00, 
Shorn yearlings reached $12.15, with 
others at $11.25@12.10. Two-year-old 
wethers made $8.50, and aged descrip- 
tions sold to $7.50. Fat ewes ranged 
downward from $6.25. 
a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, June 6, 1929, 

CATTLE — Strength and activity 
featured the markets early in the week, 
and prices worked higher, but closing 
days were dull and most of the 
strength was lost. Choice long feds 
closed steady to 25c higher, with 
weighty steers up most. The plainer 
grades are barely steady to 25c lower, 
with medium light [earings showing 
the most weakness. Medium light heif- 
ers are weak to 25c lower; other she 
stock, mostly steady. Bulls held steady, 
and veals advanced $1.00, with the prac- 
tical top at $15.00. Choice 1,408-Ib. steers 
earned $14.75, and 906-Ib. yearlings 
$14.85. 

HOGS—Receipts locally have been 
of generous proportions, but in the ag- 
gregate supplies at leading markets 
have been moderate. Values have shown 
a gradual advance, with comparisons 
from Wednesday of last week to 
Thursday of this showing a net ad- 
vance of 10@15c. Thursday’s top 
reached $10.65. Packing sows sold from 
$9.00@9.50; stags, $9.00@9.75. 

SHEEP—Market on fat lambs has 
carried a strong undertone, and values 
show a 50c gain over late last week. 
Old crop lambs, since June first, are 
classified as yearlings, and these have 
been neglected and show a 35@50c de- 
cline for the period. Sheep have been 
in limited supply and are generally 
steady. On Thursday of this week, 
choice Idaho lambs cashed at $16.00@ 
16.25; Californias, $15.00@16.00; na- 
tives, $15.00@15.75; fed yearlings, 
$11.25@11.90; ewes, $5.50@6.50. 

ee eae 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., June 6, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with the close 
of last week, better grade steers were 
mostly 25@40c higher, with lower 
grades strong to 25c higher. New tops 
for the year were established on 1,139 
lb. steers at $14.85, and several 
of weighty material at $14.75. Bulk of 
all steers was $12.75@14.50. Mixed 
yearlings and heifers are steady to 26¢ 
higher, top, 670-lb heifers reaching 
$14.50 and 821-lb. mixed yearlings 
$14.25. Bulk of the fat kinds went at 
$13.50@14.25, with medium descrip 
tions $12.25@13.00. Cows are closing 
steady to weak, choice material having 
reached $12.00,~ with the majority 
$9.00@10.50. Leow cutters are 
at $6.00@7.00; medium bulls, weak # 
25c lower at $9.50 down; and 
choice vealers, $1.25 higher at $14.75. 

HOGS—lIncreased receipts and only 
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ate shipping inquiry were bal- to 320-ib. butchers sold mainly at 

a by cxpunded local demand. Hog $10.10@10.35. Packing sows bulked at 
rices are mostly steady to 10c higher $9.15@9.50. sheep at principal markets, week ended 
than a week ago, pigs being 25c higher. SHEEP—Lambs were 10@25c low- June 1, 1929, with comparisons: 
Top price today was $11.00, with bulk er, and yearlings fully 50c off. Choice At 20 markets: Cattle.* Hogs. 
of light and medium weight hogs at native fat lambs sold at $15.00@15.50, Week ended June 1 
$10.85@11.00, and bulk of packing sows jatter price top. Shorn yearlings 
$9.50@9.65. cashed up to $12.35 early, with little 

SHEEP—Sheep receipts have con- above $11.85 on late rounds. Fat ewes 
tinued to run light for this time of the held steady and topped at $6.50. 
year, and with fairly active demand, Sia ihc 
fat lamb prices have advanced 50c dur- 

ST. PAUL 


ing the week, sheep and yearlings be- 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 




















At 11 markets: 
Week ended June 1 





ing steady. Most of the desirable 
lambs sold at $15.25@15.50; practical 
top for the week, $16.00. Culls were 
moved at $11.00. 











At 7 markets. 
So. St. Paul, Minn., June 5, 1929. Week ended June 1 
CATTLE—Few changes are evident a — 

in the cattle market from a week 

earlier, although recently the steer run 

has included a fairly desirable lot of 
well finished offerings * : 4 be yy 
Sioux City, Ia., June 6, 1929. _- yearlings going to a new high of $14.65, 
: : mediumweights to $14.10 and heavies 

BATTLE Abr Manes prions eee to $14.00. Bulk of Mr weights sold at U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
day, veer Reet gst 6 Eat strictly $12.50@13.75; cows, from $8.50@10.00; | Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 

h ge oneal Medium weight beeves heifers, $10.25@11.50; cutters, $6.50@ spection at seven centers during the 

ond on $14.75, a new high mark for 7.50; bulls, $9.00@9.50, and vealers, week ended Friday, May 31, 1929, with 

the session. Heavy bullocks and year- $14.00@14.50. ; comparisons: : 

lings reached $14.50, and most steers | HOGS—A strong undertone, with VE ee Pee ee 

and yearlings went at $12.50@14.25. spots 10c higher, featured the hog Chicago 1 112,679 

Fat she stock showed an easier turn; trade for the week, desirable 160-@250- Kansas city, 

choice light heifers topped at $14.25, lb. averages earning $10.40@10.60; ug See seen 

and beef cows bulked at $9.50@11.00. 260-lb. and up, largely $10.00@10.35, sioux City ..2.1.22211) 28,122 

Bulls and veals strengthened; heavy heavier weights down to $9.75. Packing St. Paul ...... 35,066 

sausage bulls reached $9.75, and veal- sows ranged from $8.75@9.25, light New York City 

ers topped at $14.00. pigs selling mostly at $11.00, with light + Inciudes Kast st. Louis, I. 
HOGS—Slaughter classes ruled strong lights largely $10.40. Rs. Gane : 

to 15¢c higher. Light and medium SHEEP—Lambs are strong to 25c _ Imports of tallow into the United 

weight butchers scorcd most advance. higher, best natives earning $15.00@ States during March, 1929, totaled 

Choice 180- to 240-lb. weights topped 15.25, yearlings, at $11.50 and down, 2,971,617 lbs. valued at $239,979, com- 

freely at $10.65. Most 170- to 260-lb. being unevenly lower, while sheep are pared with 2,498,065 Ibs. valued at 

averages made $10.40@10.65, and 270- steady at $5.00@6.00. $190,407 the same month last year. 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


, Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 


— 
Sicaaahaal 





SIOUX CITY 


rted ° Bureau of Agricultural 
(Repo a OF et *Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K, Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Onion Steck Yards, CHICAGO 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Indianapolis 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 


Indiana 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 








R. R. Lewis Co. 


Buyers Only 


Hogs Cattle 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 





chasing Agents? 


——————————— — 











RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1929. 
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Sheep. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, June 6, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
Hvy. wt. has lbs.) med-ch.$10. og 
i * lbs.) med-ch. 10.35@11 
wt. 200 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.15@11. 00 
diso-i80 Ibs.) com-ch. . 9. 11.00 
‘acking sows, smooth and rough 9. 9.75 
sit pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 9.25@10.60 
y. & wt., Wed. (pigs excl.) 10.50-247 Ib. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS om LBS. aes: 
Good-ch 


STEERS (1 300- 500 LBS. iy 
Ch ~ hares peeb ieee Ousas 14.50@15.25 
13.65@14.50 
... 14.65@15.25 
. 13.75@14.65 


14.75@15.25 
13.75@14.75 


12.75@13.75 
Sonictes veccevceccecces 1L,00@12.75 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
14. 50@16.25 
highest del bake vank cous 13.50@14.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 


11.25@12.25 
9.75@11.25 
8. 9.75 


- 10.25@11.50 
7.75@10.25 


7.50@10.50 


16.75 
. 15.75 
12.25@14.50 


bs. down) med-ch 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) med-ch.... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


$10.50@10.90 
10.70@11.00 
10.65@11.00 
10.25@10.95 


9.15@ 9.65 
10.78-209 1b. 


14.25@15.00 
13.50@14.25 
14.50@15.25 
13.75@14.50 
14.50@15.25 
13.75@14.75 


12.50@13.75 
10.00@12.50 


14.50@15.25 
13.50@14.50 


14.00@14.75 
12.75@14.00 
9.00@13.00 


12.25@14.25 
11.25@13.50 
9.50@12.50 


11.25@12. 
10.25@11. 


15.00@16.00 
13.75@15.00 
10.50@13.75 
10.25@12.25 
4.75@ 6.00 
4.75@ 6.00 
1. 4.75 


75@10.50 





13.75@14.50 
138. 13.75 


13.75@14.85 
13.00@13.75 
18.75@14.85 
12.75@13.75 
11.75@12.75 

9.75@11.75 


13.75 
12.60) 


14.85 
13.75 


13.25@14.25 
12.00@13.25 
9.00@12.00 


11.75@13.75 


15.25@16.25 
14.25@15.25 
12.50@14.25 


8.25@12.00 
5.75 


5. 6.75 
5.75@ 6.50 
1.75 


5.75 


KANS. CITY. 
$9.90@10.65 
10.25@10.75 
10.25@10.70 
Pe Fy 
8.50@ 9. 
9.50@10.60 
10.42-233 lb. 


13.75@14 
12.75@13 


13.75@14.75 
12.75@13.75 
13.75@14.75 
12.50@13.75 


11.50@12.75 
9.50@11.50 


13.75@15.00 
12.50@13.75 


13.00@14.60 
11.75@13.25 
8.75@12.00 


11.75@13.50 
10.75@13.00 
9.25@11.75 


10.75@12.25 
9.50@10.75 
7.50@ 9.50 
6.00@ 7.50 


9.50@10.50 
7.50@ 9.50 


8.50@13.00 
6.00@ 8.50 


-50@13.00 
\! 9.50 
6.00@ 8.00 


14.25@15.75 
13.00@14.25 


ST. PAUL. 
$9.75@10.60 
10.35@10.70 
10.40@10.70 
10.40@10.70 

9.00@ 9.75 


8.75 
9:98-907 ib, Ib. 


13.25@14.25 
12.85@13.25 


13.65@14.50 
13.00@13.65 
60 


13.75@14. 
13.00@13.75 


14.00@14.75 
13.00@14.00 


13.25@14.40 
12.00@13.25 
8.50@12.00 


11.50@138.25 
10.25@12.50 
9.25@11.50 


10.25@11.50 
9.25@10.25 
7.25@ 9.25 
6.00@ 7.75 


9.35@10.00 
8.00@ 9.50 


9.00@12.00 
7.50@ 9.00 


12.00@14.00 
9.50@12.00 
7.50@ 9.50 


14.75@15.75 
13.75@14.75 
11.50@13.75 


10. 25@1 1.50 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1929. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for 
the week ended June 1, 1929, with comparisons; 


CATTLE. 


New York & Jersey City 8,811 
Oklahoma City 2,517 
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ARGENTINE HIDE PRODUCTION. 
Production of frigorifico hides in Ar- 
gentina during April, 1929, totaled 291,- 
847 compared with 221 915 in March 
and 255,516 in‘ April last year, accord- 
ing to commercial advices from tate 
ires. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 























.- Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, June 1, 
g#, with comparisons, are reported to The 
Nationa? Provisioner as follows: 
‘a CHICAGO. 
. Hogs. Sheep. 
500 Cattle 
apr a Obtiwccsiss 4,892 5,614 19,315 
800 BEE O0.....0cecceeeis 4,521 5,349 19.775 
100 Morris & Co..... nese seads 1,685 3,651 3,623 
400 Wileon & CO............. 3,852 3,453 8,280 
L000 Angio-Amer. Prov. ©o.... 1,346 3,376... 
200 Hammond Co...... 2,014 2,746 
6 
+4 Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 523 age the 
Packing Co., 5,601 hogs; Independent 
500 sles O°., 2,143 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
8 2.067 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
2,400 6.686 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 4,339 hogs; others, 
a 28,950 hogs. 
; Totals: Cattle, | 18,838; calves, 7,928; hos, 
73,975; sheep, 50,993. 
2, KANSAS CITY. 
re Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
’ 
armo & Cag: 2,045 502 «5,295 4,284 
100 cone Pkg. Co.... 1,659 564 3,408 5,887 
1,500 Fowler Straub Co... 628 .... .... miata 
400 ' oe 1,426 285 2,005 2,615 
Morri 
ova SETI O0,..055005 838 736 13,749 6,756 
1,000 Wilson & Co........ 629 203 «3,192 . 
300 885 52 893 123 
2,000 — —— 
200 SSR 12,110 2,342 28,542 24,549 
400 
500 OMAHA. 
1,000 Catto and m 
700 Calves. ogs. neep. 
400 7 
Armour and Co........+. 5,903 10,804 7,516 
ada Pkg. Co +. 4,025 10,902 8,601 
Pkg. Co. 1,065 4,895 aN 
Norris e Co. 2,687 5,646 4,063 
Swift & Co... 5,105 9,248 10,274 
loner Bogle Fis. Co. 4 ase a lere 
urg . ‘ acs 
b. ffman Bros. .... 40 aWiek 
Mayerowich & Vail. 9 ae. 
Omaha —_ _* = ee 
J. Rife Pkg. ae caue 
el J. Roth & Sons. 116 Sage 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co i sale 
1928, Lincoln Pkg. Co. 365 aie 
7,706 Morrell Pkg. Co. 179 Boas 
6,679 Nagle Pkg. Co.. 214 ebeis 
9,360 Sinclair Pkg. Co 249 sass 
fs Wilson & Co.. 727 witti 
6, Others ......... igs iy 
sot 0 ER een 20,815 61,589 30.454 
7,295 
1,550 ST. LOUIS. 
1,078 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,368 Armour and Co. . 583 763 3,868 3,287 
9,119 Swift & a P vos = 
4,126 Morris & ¥ 
2,689 Fast Side P. Co 652 > aa <r 
asd All others 2,341 1,355 13,707 1,410 
4,257 Rr 5,899 3,476 30,023 9,293 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
1,649 Swift & Co......... 2,257 455 9,846 15,132 
1,580 Armour and Co..... 1,933 316 5,663 4,489 
8,016 Morris & Co......... 1,888 196 $6,659 3,278 
8, 861 SDL. ous sen os cee F 072 »235 
1,948 
5,952 Se ae 8,078 967 29,240 30,132 
or SIOUX CITY. 
6,988 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
6,546 Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,184 110 8,902 3,848 
1,900 Armour and Co 2,499 99 8,657 4,490 
om OE BD O0..<.00055 1,508 93 4.870 4,086 
Smith Bros. ........ pe $ aten Se iit 
04380 TA Ss eiicscsess 1,567 76 13,243 510 
_— NE Sais vs ots ¥6 7.758 878 35,251 12,934 
— WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 567 241 3,579 = 1,533 
rer] Jacob Dold, Co ce 217 22 2,510 15 
30,201 Wichita ‘D. B. Co... 19. .... mens 
rt} Dunn-Ostertag cere TRB ae Hig 
urgeon .. eeee ° 
1,617 
Ar re -. 989 268 46,360 = =—1,548 
Not including 101 cattle and 7,640 hogs bought 
4 direct. 
8,082 DENVER. 
na Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
13% 2,721 
pe 3,261 
39,575 230 
6,212 
)N. ST. PAUL. 
Ar- Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
} Armour and Co..... 2,879 3,831 11,444 1,234 
291 
Cetahy Pkg. Co..... 887 RAO Gece” “ego 
ord- ouitt & ECan ess 3,052 5,973 15,515 1,854 
enos a Cea: 56 «6,956 esos 
Total 





11,239 














MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,489 5,381 13,509 
United D. B. Co.... 36 ones Sada 
“The Layton Co..... rie Bees 539 
R. Gumz & Co...... 76 39 87 
Armour and Co..... 448 2,807 ooes 
N. ¥. B. D. M. Co. 35 cage oreles 
ae APS 279 559 111 
BOGE Sede ve av views 2,363 8,786 14,246 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Foreign .......-..:. 755 2,409 20,399 
Kingan & Co....... 1,154 627 10,472 
Ind’pls Abt. Corp.. 770 67 
Armour and Co..... 50 )=«:1,321 
Hilgemeier Bros. 4 ene 970 
Brown Bros. ....... 110 21 145 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 19 ees 411 
> i. ee 28 4 306 
Meier Pkg. Co...... &2 19 252 
Maas Hartman Co... 26 6 whee 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 6 twas 169 
Art, Wabnitz ...... 3 56 eines 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 17 vive wuss 
CUMS cciwicecseses 25 86 499 
MOG sev ecbev ees 3,708 3,345 35,368 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... cee% wade 536 
C. A. Freund....... 35 17 69 
S. W. Galis Sons... .... 4 eoee 
J. Hilberg & Son... 68 Pee 
Gus. Juengling a 121 cose 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 266 317 367 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 46 123s 1,567 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 3 see 313 
H. H. Meyer Co. mek coon «622,488 
W. G. Rehn’s Son.. 56 44 came 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 4 cog aa 
J. Schlachter’s Son. 183 154 voma 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 18 a 2,871 
J. Vogel & Son..... 8 397 
John F. Stegner 129 103 eens 
| Se See 25 12 eee 
POSSI hinge teense 102 736 4,177 
ae eae ous uee 1,074 1,636 13,463 
Not including 1,174 cattle, 206 calves, 
hogs and 246 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended June 1, 1929 








CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
June 1, 
1929. 
NO ic acc cans csatedavs 18,833 
Se) ne ee 12,110 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 20,815 
Rs NE is a 056 a Wawielbit a:e'6 5,899 
le SE sinc'5. 605 355 cewe 8,078 
. fs oan 7,758 
Oklahoma City ......... dust 
Li, ere eer eee 989 
ee Pe Pee Pres 2,528 
3 Sees weakee< 8,303 
ea 2,363 
Indianapolis ............ 8,708 
I ae'n'e 6 ccsibde cc 1,074 
SO iiiinieh 5 cased een 92,458 
HOGS. 
IN is save sneecadeuns 73,975 
Kansas City ........ coe. 28,542 
Sara sévesds Gee 
ae SONAR rer an 023 
BE, SOMO s ccicece oeee. 29,240 
OO Ch cbeiceennnes 35,251 
Oklahoma City ......... ede 
Seer ee 6,360 
SEE, ob a0%s caidievies coces Oe 
Sr 33,915 
Milwaukee ..........0.0. . 
Indianapolis ............ 35,368 
Cincinnati .............. \ 
MEE avies.c tn kwaeed sais 367,545 
SHEEP. 
PETS rere, 50,993 
EL. CORRE. 6 53: 6:06:06 00 . 24,549 
eT a ee phomeiee aus 454 
Gh. SAND cocccces ssetens 293 
3 RS ae 30,132 
TR EE. oc cdccccances 12,934 
Oklahoma City ..... éeibe 
ae 1,548 
BEE subdekdghhs «iraseae 6,212 
DE, FAM cccdcvwcccocecs 3,088 
Milwaukee ...........005 500 
Indianapolis ............ 1,672 
Cincinnati ...........+6. 3,121 
Total ...... eee 174,496 
—o— 


50,461 
9,334 
8,173 

37,401 

41,920 

17,426 





407,521 


56,275 
30,115 

052 
8,463 
26,153 
10,001 


2,069 
12,515 
8,777 
659 
1,180 
408 





187,667 


Exports of sausage casings 
China in the first quarter of 1929 
totaled 3,980,700 Ibs. valued at $602,- 
000, according to the U. S. Trade Com- 


missioner at Shanghai. 
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Sheep. 
331 
169 


500 


Sheep. 





1,672 


Sheep. 


“443 
"is 
2,499 
3,121 
12,805 





, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 





520,319 


35,661 
24,198 
33,565 
12,895 
19,378 
1,107 
354 
2,203 
1,589 
258 
1,727 


154 





133,689 


from 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 





RECBHIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Mon., May 27...19,248 3,405 66,771 
Tues., May 28... 8,794 3,654 28,260 
Wed., May 29... 7,770 2,639 20,765 
Thur., May 30... Holiday 
Fri., May 31... 3,659 2,894 25, 
Sat., June 1 200 , 
This week ...... 671 . 12,792 , 067 
Previous week ..41,878 14,203 118,595 
Year ago ....... 37,978 18,526 164,291 
Two years ago..49,828 138,846 141,619 


49 


Sheep. 
14,118 
14,349 
12,623 


15,453 
4,000 





60,543 
75,390 


44,128 
47,703 


Total receipts for May, 1929, and for the year 


to June 1, with comparisons: 



































—— May —— Year 
1929. 1928, 1929. 1928. 
Cattle 180,894 205,942 935,493 995,133 
Calves . 74,653 86,777 348,915 379,219 
Hogs -584,469 ,525 3,620,648 4,264,582 
SEROD ...60% 342,214 285,927 1,484,828 1,447,183 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 27... 5,780 43 8,530 2,430 
Tues., May 28... 2,847 95 3,528 2,018 
Wed., May 29... 3,021 21 2,382 2,941 
Thurs., May 30... Holiday 
Fri., May 31... 1,050 101 3 322 
Sat., June 1... 100 vee a 200 
This week ...... 12,798 260 21,678 7,911 
Previous week ..13,263 212 «20, 19,932 
Year ago ....... 11,739 116 «=. 28,412 6,286 
Two years ago .15,534 160 20,946 7,482 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week erded June 1.$13.75 $10.65 $ 6.35 $13.30 
Previous week ..... 13.60 10.80 6.35 13.65 
WE) Foycqtvesiac ent 35 9.70 8.00 16.20 
BEE da dewwideaxeuece 10.75 9.20 6.00 14.20 
MD | wcas¥ench oomege 15 13.90 7.10 15.55 
Dida vee «-+- 10.05 11.95 7.00 13. 
TRE i Kessenesaase 9.55 7.25 6.50 14.25 
Av. 1924-1928 ....$10.55- $10.40 $6.90 $14.65 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle 
*Week ended June 1.... 26,900 
Previous week ....... - 28,615 
We ve cineowaws ; 5 
1927 ‘ 
1926 39,152 
1925 38,017 
BERD. wee sescdsvasdeeed - 36,017 





* Saturday, June 1, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICHS. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
m parisons: 


prices of hogs, with co: 





No. Avg. ~——Prices— 
rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended June 1..145,800 237 $11.25 $10.65 
Previous week ..... -118,595 239 11.35 10.80 
BE Koa cened sue sae --164,291 231 10.00 9.70 
DES Onesweltcckeds «--141,619 244 9.80 9.20 
BE cpuesecvetsane oelZ7, 251 14.55 13.90 
BEY 4.2504 oeeeceeeel42,190 235 12.80 11.95 
1924 ccc ceeeceeeeeeee158,0L0 236 7.50 7.25 
5 yr. av., 1924-1928.146,200 239 $10.95 $10.40 


* Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended May 31, 1929, with com 
parisons: 

Week ended May 81 .........-.cceseeee - -126,768 
Previous week ....ccscccccccsccsscces -+ 112,679 
WE Onc cocdccccewbesecetsctvcsvese -- 131,649 
BE kn 64 base win.e Sek bdeeeeems naan o eee + L18,500 
and bec sertensassUkeodecensieew en «eeee 95,800 
BRS so ved vedes ncctomenbemecacucs eeeeeeeeLl7,000 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of ho 


cago packers an shinpers 


hased by Chi- 
during the 


week ended Thursday, June 6, 1929, 


were as follows: 


Week 
ended 
June 6. 
Packers’ purchases ...... «+++. 47,898 
t to packers...... eoccees 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 29,502 
Total supplies .............. 121,863 


Prev. 
week. 
66,177 
51,943 


139,358 








| 


ee 


stots aseee Ee 
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E BIG PACKERS USE 
‘Vilter Refrigeration; they 
know the certainty of oper- 
ation, the economy and ser- 
viceability that may be ex- 
pected from refrigerating 
machinery bearing the 
Vilter nameplate. 


No matter what your re- 
frigeration problem, Vilter 
engineers can help you find 


the correct solution. 


Let us know how we may 


serve you. No obligation, 
you know. All reports and. 
bulletins are free. 


The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
975 Clinton Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


For an authoritative solution 
of your refrigeration problems 
consult our Engineering 
Department. 
60-29 





SINCE 1867 





“Risky” 
Anything but Accurate Ten- 


perature Control in the 
SMOKE HOUSE 


SYLPHON No. 11 Regitherm installed in your 

smoke house will, in direct response to 

changing temperatures, automatically maintain 
the desired steam flow to the heating coils. 


A 


No. 11 
REGITHERM 


eliminates the uncertainty of hand control and 
will steadily maintain 120 to 125 deg. F. for the 
first five hours and can then ke easily adjusted to 
hold the temperature at 110 deg. F. for the re 
mainder of the smoking period. 


Your Correspondence Is Welcomed 


Our engineers will be glad to advise relative to 
the application of Sylphon Temperature Control 
to any of your plant operations where accurate 
processing temperatures of air or liquids are 
required. 


Write for Bulletin OR-102 
FULTON SYLPHON (0. 








KNOXVILLE, TENN,.,U.S.A. 











— 
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COLUMBIA 


“3.C” Calcium Chloride in the Brine 
CnLonIne Saves Time and Money! 


The use of “3-C” Calcium Chloride : pe Ali rma ag ow 
° : . . 18 0 
brine in the refrigerating system in- form, testing 77%-80%, 


sures against costly delays for repairs or solid form testing, 
; : 73%-75%. 
to clogged pipes. It increases the effi- 


i i i “3-C” Flake Calcium 
ciency of the refrigerating system. Chioride is sold in 100- 


“3.C” Calcium Chloride brine remains Ib. bags, or in steel 
. . drums containing 400 lbs. 
fluid at temperatures as low as minus ape 
“3-C” Soli cium 
50 degrees. It guarantees a free flow Chloride in sold in O00 
ing, non-corrosive brine. Ib. steel drums. 
Profit by the advantages of “3-C” Calcium Chloride brine in 
your refrigerating plant. Send the coupon today for complete 
details. ‘ 


Our laboratories and technical staff are always at your service 
for information and aid. 








soe oe? 
2g oh, 
8" Cg ye : 
ff . oa re ae 
# os tie 


THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS Co. ghee 


Pee gh or? on 
BARBERTON : ‘ OHIO LO SS oe 


3 oe ere 
“3-C” Calcium Chloride is manufactured by the Columbia Chem- sa ae Ge 

ical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company under Patents Nos. 4 92 oe Sry eo Pe 

1,592,971 and 1,527,121. Pre ait $s or gt 

















UNEQUALLED . | “United’s Service” 


provides 
for me economical and efficient 


ia COLD STORAGE 
busy Lied | Cah : ROOMS 


doorways 


_, Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


GOING OUT—Just bump Factege yndhurst, NJ. Principalcities 

the truck into the ar- 

mored double-swing doors 

and keep on going. These 

double-swing flapper doors 2 © 

operate the unlatching bar | athieson monia 
main door, releas- 

ing Gan ak Gen Anhydrous and Aqua 


open. The instant truck } SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
and man clear the door- |! CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 
BLEACHING POWDER ETHYL VANILLIN 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
sulern yoeanen rary , Pe 
° ° ° ° FUSED SODA ASH ICHLOR! 
which has saved its cost in a single The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
August—and made money the rest of the year. i <a 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 


i 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Chester, Pa. Established 1888 U. S. A. NS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 


Stevenson ge 4 
“Door That Cannot Stand Open” 


___ Fully protected by patents—all infringements will be prosecuted. 
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When York engineers plan your 
refrigeration and YorK systems 
supply it, you can be certain 
of its economy, efficiency and 
exactness t to a “split degree.” 


ee 
Ne com rt 


YORK Refrigeration 

saves money for the 

—ae bad Bee am 5 Baw sg meat industry by mini- 
==. =) a pig a mizing spoilage and 
a waste. The illustrations 

Re ere 7 - show a YORK installa- 

‘yee sumer egg tr” tion in a modern pack- 


Fon Py 
Be ing house. 


’ %, . 4 


YORK engineers have 
devoted years of study 
to the refrigeration re- 
quirements of the meat 
industry. YORK equip- 
ment is made in types 
and sizes to meet these 
requirements— whether 
for a great packing 

* house or a small retail 
store. 


YorK engineers advice is free to 
all who use refrigeration. 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


—— 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Mutual Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Topeka, Kan., is planning the construc- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse to 
cost about $75,000, for completion by 
Sept. 1, 1929. 

The United States Cold Storage Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is constructing addi- 
tions to its plant at 400 East Third st. 

The United Cold Storage Co., Inc., 
Chicago, is reported planning to erect 
a $3,000,000 office and storage building 
on the present site of the Union sta- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga. Plans call for a 
17-story structure, with both cold and 
dry storage facilities. 

H. C. Wagner and L. B. Mead, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., are considering the erec- 
tion of a $25,000 cold storage and ice 
plant, to contain 75,000 cu. ft. cold 
storage space. The plant will be 
operated as the Port Ice & Storage Co. 

Contracts have been let by Mutual 
Cold Storage, Inc., Broadway, Va., for 
erecting a $100,000 cold storage build- 
ing between Broadway and Timberville. 
Refrigerating machinery will be pur- 
chased. 

————— . 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARINGS. 

The subjects following will be given 
consideration by the National Perish- 
able Freight Committee at a shippers’ 
‘public hearing to be held at committee 
headquarters, Room 308, Union Station 
Building, 516 West Jackson blvd., Chi- 
cago, on Wednesday, June 19, 1929, 
commencing at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, standard time: 

No. 2090—Refrigeration charges on 
grapes from Illinois and Iowa to in- 
terstate points. 

No. 2142—Ventilation on mixed ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables. 

No. 2144—Charges on shipments re- 
consigned moving under through stated 
refrigeration charges. 

No. 2151—Refrigeration charges on 
nursery stock. 

No. 2155—Half-tank refrigeration 
service, 

No. 2156—Change in service in heat- 
er territory. 

No. 2157—Cost of ice in Nevada. 

No. 2160—Refrigeration charges on 
traffic moving between points in Cal- 
ifornia. 

No. 2166—Carriers protective service 
against cold to and from Fulton, Ky. 

No. 2170—Protective service against 
cold on bananas. 

a rd 
LEAVES COLD STORAGE TRADE. 


Nimmo Old, Jr., of Richmond, Va., 
president of the Cold Storage Division, 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
has resigned to become associated with 
Peabody Houghteling & Co., Chicago, 
investment bankers. He is opening 
offices for the latter company in Rich- 
mond. 

Odin C. Mackey, Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been chosen by the execu- 
tive committee of the cold storage divi- 
sion to serve as president the remain- 
der of the year in place of Mr. Old. 
G. S. Lamoreaux, Los Angeles Ice & 


Cold Storage Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been appointed vice-president, and 
J. F. Lenzen of Duluth, Minn., has been 
elected to the executive committee to 
succeed Mr. Old. 

as 


SUCTION LINE THERMOMETERS. 

It has been found very desirable to 
use a thermometer*in the suction line 
near the compressor to determine the 
condition of the vapor in the suction 
line as it enters the compressor, ac- 
cording to a writer in a recent issue 
of Ice and Refrigeration. 

This temperature will vary some- 
what with different installations, and 
will also depend upon whether or not 
an accumulator is used. If an accu- 
mulator is used there should be from 
2 to 4 degs. F. of superheat. If the 
temperature is in excess of this the 
capacity will be decreased. 

Another writer in the same publica- 
tion has found that it is a very good 
idea to use thermometers in the suc- 
tion line near the compressor. This 
temperature, he says, should be from 
3 to 10 degs. above that corresponding 
to the suction pressure, depending on 
the length of the suction line and the 
friction of that line. The heat ab- 
sorbed in the line will affect the read- 
ing. A poorly insulated line will result 
in a much higher temperature. 

If the temperature is equal -to that 
due to the pressure, liquid ammonia 
may be passing into the cylinder and if 
in sufficient quantity is liable to cause 
damage to the cylinder head. Liquid 
in the suction line also indicates a loss 
in capacity as well as excessive wear 
on the surfaces. 

If the temperature is greater than 
stated previously, the gas is expanded 
and more cubic feet of it must be 
handled. Since most compressors are 
constant speed, this results in reduced 
capacities. 

With variable speed compressors, if 
the speed must be increased to do the 
required work, more power is used and 
the cost is increased. It is the poundage 
of ammonia handled that is important, 
and at the proper temperatures more 
pounds can be handled at each stroke 
of the piston. 

a 
HIDES MAY BE STABILIZED. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


prices prevailing during the last 30 sec- 
onds of trading of every busines ses- 
sion shall constitute the closing range. 

For the purpose of this rule, the clos- 
ing bid price of inactive months, or 
their nominal values as established by 
the committee on quotations, shall be 
considered the lowest price of the clos- 
ing range. 

The provisions of this rule shall not 
apply to trading in the current month 
on and after the fifteenth day thereof. 

At the discretion of the Board of 
Governors, any limit of trading herein 
provided for may, from time to time 
and without previous notice, be changed 
or suspended or temporarily modified. 

Rule 11. Hides tendered on an Ex- 


change contract shall be deliverable as 


follows: 


Frigorifico Hides: Deliverable on 


dock at New York or from official 
warehouse in New York or Chicago. A 
delivery from dock shall be uncerti- 
ficated, and on such a delivery the sell- 
er shall credit to the buyer a sum equal 
to one-half of the cost of certification as 
specified by these by-laws and rules. 

Packer Hides: Deliverable from 
packer plant in New York or in Chi- 
cago or from official warehouse in New 
York or Chicago. A delivery from 
packer plant shall be uncertificated, and 
on such a delivery the seller shall credit 
to the buyer a sum equal to one-half 
of the cost of certification as specified 
by these by-laws and rules. 

Packer Type Hides: Deliverable only 
from official warehouse in New York 
or Chicago. 

All frigorifico, packer and packer 
type hides tendered from official ware- 
house must be certificated. 

Rule 12. When uncertificated hides 
are tendered on an exchange contract 
they must be ready for complete ex- 
amination and delivery on the day that 
the transferable notice with respect 
thereto is issued. 

Rule 13. Hides tendered against Ex- 
change contract must at the seller’s 
expense be bundled, tied and tagged in 
the customary manner in which hides 
are delivered out of the large packer 
establishments. 

———_—_- 
OPENING OF HIDE EXCHANGE. 

Trading on the New York Hide Ex- 
change opened on Tuesday, June 4, 
with futures representing approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 Ibs. of hides, valued at 
nearly $350,000, changing hands the 
first day. Orders executed on the ex- 
change represented business from lead- 
ing hide centers of the country, with 
some reported for foreign account. The 
price range in the early trading was 
16.78@17.10c, closing at 16.82@17.12c. 

The initial transaction on the Ex- 
change, in August at 16.80c per lb., 
was made jointly by Jerome Lewine, 
H. Hentz & Co., and J. Chester Cuppia, 
KE. A. Pierce & Co. On the opening 
call, conducted by Alfred H. Korn- 
dorfer, secretary of the National Raw 
Silkk Exchange, four positions were 
sold: August, 16.80c; September, 16.98c; 
Dec., 17.08c; Jan., 17.00@17.03c. 


——-4—_—__ 
APPROVED HIDE PRODUCERS. 


The report of the committee on grad- 
ing and warehousing, of the New York 
Hide Exchange, specifying plants pro- 
ducing frigorifico and packer hides 
whose products may bhe_ tendered 
against Exchange contracts, has been 
approved by the board of governors. 
The list includes the following plants: 

Frigorifico Wilson de la Argentina, 
Compania Sansiena de Carnes Conge- 
ladas, Sociedad Anonima Frigorifico 
Anglo Dock Sud, Sociedad Anonima La 
Blanca, all of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina; Compania Swift de la Plata and 
Frigorifico Armour de la Plata, both 
of La Plata; and the River Plate Brit- 
ish & Continental Meat Co., Ltd., and 
Smithfield & Argentine Meat Co., Ltd., 
both of Zarate, Buenos Aires Province. 

The board also approved a list of 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 


——<—= 





A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 


Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refri 7 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. ” ite cats. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 


for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


| 


MONADNOCK BLOCK 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers” 


Humidity Control Systems 
Brine Sprays 


Air Coolers 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


Building Cooling Systems 
Drying Systems 


CHICAGO, ILL, 











producing plants at New York and Chi- 
cago from which deliveries may be 
made against Exchange contracts, as 
follows: New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co. (Armour and Company), 
Wilson & Co., and United Dressed Beef 
Co. (Swift & Company), New York 
City; Nagle Packing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; Swift & Company, Newark, N 
J.; Wilson & Co., Armour and Company 
(2 plants) and Swift & Company (3 
plants), Chicago. 

The board is now considering appli- 
cations for the appointment of official 
warehouses and official weighmasters in 
New York and Chicago. The inspec- 
tion bureau of the Exchange is prepar- 
ing rules and regulations for the cer- 
tification of hides placed in official 
warehouses. Members have been re- 
quested to withhold applications for 
certification, however, as the inspection 
bureau will not be prepared to give 
such certifieation service until after 
July 1, next. 

—— 
TANNERY’ HIDE STOCKS. 

Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on April 30, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 

Apr. 30, Mar. 31, 
29 1929. 


1,367,071 1,410,274 


426,686 


Cattle, total 
Green salted: 


Unclassified 
Dry or dry salted 
Calf, skins 
Kip, skins 
Sheep and lamb, skins 
Goat and kid, skins ....... 7 
Gabretta, skins 


— 
HOGS AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
(Continued from page 36.) 
signments to Germany. There is some 
reason to believe that foreign buyers 
have bought on a fairly large scale 

earlier this year than usual. 

The- domestic market is largely a 
merchandising market, with the usual 
situation of the chain store offering lard 
well below vegetable shortening prices. 

S. P. Bellies—The outlet for this 
product has been largely through 
smokehouse channels. There has been 
an occasional trade on the open market, 
with a fair demand for the dry cure 
bellies. The demand for the dry cure 
product for slicing purposes appears to 
be on the increase. 

D. S. Bellies —The movement of dry 
salt bellies in the heavy consuming 
centers of the South has been slowed up 


considerably on account of delayed 
activity due to wet weather throughout 
the cotton belt. The demand is fair 
with the supply ample. 

D. S. Fat Backs.—This product has 
held at fairly high levels throughout 
the year, well above tank value. In 
some cases it has been equal to D. S. 
bellies in price. There has been a fair 
export trade and considerable buying 
within the industry. 

Hogs. 

The price of hogs held fairly steady 
at the higher level reached during 
March, but registered a decline during 
May although not a very sharp one. 
The receipt of hogs during the month 
was one of the smallest for May since 
1910. At Chicago the average cost of 
hogs for the month was 55c less than 
in April, but was $1.20 higher than in 
May, 1928, and $1.35 over May, 1927. 

Some decline in the supply of hogs 
during the summer months is somewhat 
to be desired, as it would be a strength- 
ening influence in the product market. 

oe 
MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., June 5, 1929.—Old 
crop cottonseed were 50c@$1.00 up in 
today’s trading on the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange, while October was 
60c, November, $1.00 and December, 75c 
higher on the close. Starting sharply 


higher, seed sold off.2.little on the easi- - 


ness in cotton and grains, ‘but held most 
of the advance to the close. Locals are 
on both sides of the market and out- 
side trade, while still somewhat limited, 
is more generally on the selling side. 
The strength today was more largely 
supplied by shorts who had apparently 
become over extended in both pits. 

News generally was not startling 
either way and reports from the grow- 
ing crop are more favorable than other- 
wise. It is felt that a continuance of 
good weather will do much toward re- 
lieving the present tight situation, and 
it is thought that after planting, seed 
will be obtainable in fair volume. 

The recent advance in meal and oil 
probably will supply a more favorable 
market for these seed which are neces- 
sarily of good quality to permit of stor- 
age during the past months. At pres- 
ent prices sentiment is divided, and the 
local crowd leans to the selling side on 
any encouragement from the outside 
or reports from the fields. 

Cottonseed meal for the third con- 
secutive day opened sharply higher and 
while at no time did it appear that the 
market would advance the limit—as 


emma 
was the case yesterday—it was appar. 
ent that the short interest was still um 
wieldy and inclined to cover. Sellers 
taking advantage of the situation held 
offerings considerably above last night - 
and sales in mid-session were at ad- 
vances of $1.00 per ton. 

However, the extreme advance did 
not hold, and when the short interest 
was more or less eliminated, offerings 
became more free. The market closed 
in a reaction, but old crop months were 
still 60@75c above last night, while 
September was $1.25; October, Tbe; 
November, 90c, and December, $1.05 up. 

The buying interest today centered 
very largely with shorts and the South, 
while the selling came from an ex- 
tremely wide territory and probably 
represented disappointment on the 
of large operators that competing feed- 
stuffs had not advanced much, if any, 
while cottonseed meal was from sh 
to $3.75 up in a four-day period. 

The easier grain markets also had 
some effect and locals thought on the 
close that the elimination of the short 
interest had left the market in a some 
what weakened technical _ position, 
Prices apparently are entitled to some 
further reaction from the extreme 
highs, but a continuation of the pres- 
ent demand for the actual may hold 
this reaction in limited bounds. 


— 
TO DISCUSS MILL PROBLEMS. 


Operating men in the cottonseed oil 
industry will gather in the Atlanta City 
Auditorium, Atlanta, Ga., on June 12, 
18 and 14 to attend the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the Interstate Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association. In 
connection with the meeting an expo 
sition of machinery and supplies will 
be held, sponsored by the Oil Mill Su 
perintendents’ Exhibitors Association. 
Over thirty manufacturers have ex 
pressed their intention of displaying 
their products at this exhibit. 

The program of papers to be read at 
the meetings offers much of value to 
mill operators and executives and 
include the following: 

“Should the Oil Mill Be Content with 
Crude Oil Production?” by John P. 
Harris, chemical engineer, Chicago, 

“Looking Forward to the Balance 
Sheet,” by Harry Hodgson, Hodgson 
Oil Refining Co.; Athens, Ga., newly- 
elected president, Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association. 

“Controling Meal Analyses with | 
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AN “OPERATION 

REPORT” ON THE 

NEW METHOD 
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The packing industry has responded with amazing speed 
to the announcements of York Air-Cooling Units. The 
advantage of cold air circulation; the benefit to the products 
Rk themselves; the simplicity of the Unit, its economy, and 
yAIR-COOLING” low installation cost, all have made an immediate common- 
~~ UNIT sense appeal to responsible company officials and engineers. 
York Air-Cooling Units have fixed new and higher stand- 
ards of cooling room practice. York Heating & Ventilating 

Corporation, 1569 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YORK Air-Cooling Unit 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORPORATION 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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It’s the 
Quality of 
Workmanship 


that makes 


GOOD COILS 


It is entirely possible for any plant to buy 
only the best pipe, as REMPE does. But 
it takes skilled workmanship and years 
of experience to manufacture really 
GOOD coils. It requires plant and equip- 
ment that only years of actual coil pro- 
duction can bring about. 


Above all, it requires high standards of 
practice constantly maintained. Here’s 
where REMPE exerts the pressure that 
can’t help but produce GOOD coils. The 
necessary fine equipment, skilled workmen 
and sound knowledge of the business come 
from 37 years of coil building. 


Every coil tested to a pressure under 
water and guaranteed. Every order given 
prompt attention. Every customer given 
courteous treatment. You'll find it nice 
to do business with REMPE. 

Always order or specify REMPE coils— 
they’re GOOD coils. 


Send for VALUABLE Coil Booklet 
and handy ordering form 


3 Leo EXPERIENCE 




















——_ 


For the safe storage of meats, fish, poultry, 
game, dairy products, fruits, vegetables and other 
foods, Frick Refrigeration offers many distinct ad- 
vantages. 


Safe, economical, durable machinery—preferred 
by managers and engineers for nearly 50 years. 


Write for Ice and Frost bulletins. 























3000 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 











Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrese Ave. 
Chicago 





Dependable 


HOWE Refrigeration : 
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Cracked Cake and Hull Bran,” by H. O. 
Fulson, Atlanta, Ga. 

“og Things Essential in Cooking 
Meal,” by J. F. Drake, Eufaula, Ala. 

“Packing Linters to Load the Maxi- 
mum in Car,” by R. E. L. Correll, 
Laurinburg, N. C. 

Election of officers will be held at the 
last session on June 14. 

fe 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meats, lard and hogs into 
Great Britain during April, 1929, are 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


Bacon, Fresh Pork, Lard, 
lbs. Ibs. ibs. 


18,928,000 





Canada 1,680, 
Other countries 7, 056,000 

The imports of live hogs 
month totaled 17,000 head, 
frozen pork, 2,800,000 Ibs. 
-—e—_ 


NEW ZEALAND MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and animal prod- 
ucts from Auckland, New Zealand, to 
the United States during the first quar- 
ter of 1929, according to advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce: 

——1929.- 1928.—___—- 
Lbs. Value. Value. 

Fresh meats: 

. 1,380,735 $121,552 

20,553 2)044 

8,468 681 

Other edible animal products: 

Oleo stearine 23,228 1,874 
Tallow . 

Sausage 

casings 


for the 
and of 


Lbs. 


2,732, aie $195, 4 
140, 058 8, O44 


eeeeee 


123,766 8,711 
32,867 46,048 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for April, 1929, with 
comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 

—1929.— —1928.—  —1929.—  —1928.— 

Per Per Per Per 

Avege., 100 Avge., 100 Avge., 100 Avge., 100 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
EAST ST. 


203 $9.07 

205 10.05 
205 11.25 
204 11.24 


CHICAGO. LOUIS. 


211 $8.36 
213 ho 
02 


ww 
~ 
° 


&| Sesbesseni 


251 

247 | 9.57 
238 8.838 . 
231 8.61 . 


237 9.22 .. 
KANSAS CITY. 





©| mmobh bo 


237 8&4 
239 

252 1 04 
” 10.98 


sees 





216 $8. 42 

209 9.41 
206 10.05 
206 > 33 


224 $8, 7 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for March, 1929, as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 


CATTLE 


nee slaughter: 


Cattle .. 
dressed. weight: ; 


beef 
cues" oil and stearine. 
ae 


1,812,171 
(8) 

4,042,977 

1,673,111 


eeeeeene 


8.78 
11,10 


11.74 
12.13 


17.47 
20.49 


Jan. 1.. 

00 Ibs. : 
Cattle, av. cost for sitr. 
Calves, av. cost for sitr. 


Veal carcasses, gr. ; 


HOGS, 
Inspected slaughter hogs. 4,179,758 
Carcasses condemned 13,765 
Average live weight ..... 234.73 
Average dressed weight.. 179.55 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. 
condemned), Ibs. 745,151,765 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live wt. 16.52 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork 
Cured pork 
Lard 


End of month— 
Fresh pork 
Cured pork . ee 
OT Ee eee e .116, 561, 000 
Exports: 


1,287,024 


po: 1,176,510 
_— pkid., salted, etc. (3) 
or preserved 
py shidrs., bacon.. 
Receipts of hogs*. . 
Hogs on farms, Jan. 3 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Av. cost bal ee: 
At Chica 
Live on med. San 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, aves 
Shoulders, skinned . 


Bacon, Bae « No. 1 
Hams, smoked, No. 2 
Lard, hardwood tubs. 


Inbpected slaughter 
Carcasses condemned 
Average live weight ... 
Average dressed weight.. 
Total dr. wt. (not incl. 
condemned), Ibs. .... 43,761,506 

Storage, fresh: 

Beginning of month .... 3,813,000 
End of month ........ 38,160,000 

Exports, fresh? 

Imports, h 

Receipts of sheep* 

Sheep on farms, Jan. 1. 

Price per 100 Ibs.: 

Av. cost for slaughter. . 
At Chicago— 

Lambs, 84 Ibs. a 
good and choice . 
Sheep, med. to ch.... 

At eastern markets— 
Lambs, grade... 
Mutton, good grade.. 


11926, 1927, and 1928. 
stockyards. ‘Boston only. 


25.76 
16.68 


2Including reexports. 


, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL. 
Mar., Mar., 
1928, 1929. 

1948 631,778 
407,200 408,796 
5,278 


4,367 
1,302 1,022 


956.15 969.88 
151.80 156.19 


519.18 533.93 
88.11 90.61 


3- 1 
-¥F, AYE. 
2,196, 
1,215,237 
21,143 
3,529 
960.50 
164.78 
516.58 
96.54 


342,487,471 334,993,555 
35,763,673 36,948,402 116 


44,017,000 
19,732,000 


37,625,000 
19,631,000 


67,486,000 
21,285,000 


60,664,000 
20,943,000 


295,019 


55,751,000 


10.80 
13.78 


13.32 
14.29 


19.93 
23.75 


PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
3,645,301 13,186,008 
10,753 41,549 
229.47 231.86 
174.93 177.84 


’ 2,329,506, 872 
06 16.04 


137,426,000 
466,689,000 
71,047,000 


12.29 


1,015,861 
934 


89.25 
41.51 
42,129,620 40,887,625 130,240,843 
4,020,000 3,252,000 3,714,000 
3, 252, 000.3, 109, 000 3, 569,000 
44,463 6,647 153,938 

199" 128 346. ;012 

1,520,335 1,526,167 

44,554,000 47,171,000 


15.11 15.94 
16.36 
9.47 


27.05 
16.17 


16.99 
9.72 


29.28 
19.99 


24.91 
15.74 


bo 


%Not reported prior to Jan. 


or average, year to o- 
1928. 


107,696,578 


49,886,000 
20,896,000 
44,105,000 
20,114,000 


623,154 
1,875,828 


15,851,577 
344,588 


5,234,645 
1,519,430 
8,794,672 
4,752,046 


BE 


ie 
22 8S SB 


Bs 


Py 


Be oes 


é 


£5 
Sm 


ere BRE Ese 
Sesee B82 Eek 


15.03 
8.49 


25.09 
15.10 


1, 1928. 


1 986,085 
1,088,987 


12,844 

2,782 
970.00 
164,02 


528.96 
95.70 


1,123,864,878 1,028,689,110 1, ory , 788,398 


686,270 


72,218,000 
21 000 


66,756,000 
21,367,000 
965,493 
2,457,004 
17,487,448 
542,827 
5,460,240 


541,178 
20,169,051 
663 


» ? 


10.87 
18.42 


13.56 
14.29 


19.73 


S Bee 


i 
ge Sk2 s8 
& 832 388 


= 


BBs 
8 B28ee | 
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ry 


738,396 


655,402 
12,360,971 


9.27 
29.07 
17.66 
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Chicago Section 


“Al” Wallmo, well known sales exec- 
utive of Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia., and with which or- 
ganization he has been associated for 
the past seventeen years, has been 
transferred to the New York City of- 
fice of Adolf Gobel, Inc., following the 
cooperative arrangement arrived at 
recently between the Decker and Gobel 
companies. Although regretting the 
departure of Mr. Wallmo from the 
Middle West, his many friends are glad 
to see him receive this promotion. 


H. W. Coaker, Coaker & Company, 
Inc, Boston, Mass., pork and beef 
products distributors, was in the city 
this week calling on his many old 
friends in the trade. 


Frank J. Jimenez, of Messrs. Goble 
& Jimenez, San Juan, Porto Rico, for 
many years representatives of Wilson 
& Co. has been spending the week in 
Chicago renewing business acquain- 
tances. 


Ray Paul, manager, beef department, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., was 
a visitor in the city a few days ago. 


E. J. Butler, president, the Elgin 
National Soap Co., Elgin, Ill., spent a 
day or two in the city this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 23,196 cattle, 8,652 calves, 
65,047 hogs and 33,861 sheep. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 1, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, Ibs. .17,600,000 22,463,000 15,925,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .31,263,000 37,845,000 33,281, 
Lard, lbs. 7.533.000 7,839,000 5,258,000 


oo 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK. 

That every effort is being made to 
provide plant employees with the most 
favorable working conditions possible, 
is reflected in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Accident Prevention, the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. This 
committee, of which N. L. Brainard, 
Swift & Company, is chairman, was or- 
ganized early in 1929 to further in- 
crease the efficiency of the meat pack- 
ing industry through investigating the 
causes of accidents in the packing in- 
dustry and making recommendations 
for eliminating them. 

Unusual interest is being shown in 
this project, and many member com- 
panies of the Institute have expresesd 
a desire to cooperate in reducing the 
casualty rate of the industry. Such a 
reduction would not only increase the 
efficiency of the personnel, but obvious- 
Y would result in lower accident in- 
surance rates. 

The committee is prepared to act as 
a clearing house for all information in 
connection with safety devices and 
Pracitces. One concrete example of the 
Positive results to be obtained from 
such work is to be found in the case of 
a member of the Institute who recently 
Wrote the committee stating that his 
company was having a great deal of 
trouble with injuries resulting from 


The 
inquiry 


the wires on wire-bound boxes. 
committee immediately made 


among various companies concerning 
methods by which they handled this 
problem. A number of workable sug- 
gestions were received and forwarded 
to the company making the inquiry. 

~ Je 


PROVISION STOCKS ON JUNE 1. 
(Continued from page 48.) 
per cent less than a year ago. 

Stocks of all pork cured and in cure 
and frozen for cure, but exclusive of 
lard, on June 1 were 4.4 per cent less 
than three weeks before, and 6.9 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

The change in all stocks during the 
past two weeks has been fairly well 
marked. Dry salt meats show a de- 
cline of nearly 7 per cent; sweet 
pickled meats, a decline of about 2% 
per cent; stocks of meat frozen-for- 
cure, a decline of 6% per cent, and 
stocks of lard, a decline of 7% per 
cent. 

A comparison of present stocks with 
those of a year ago at this time shows 
a slightly more satisfactory relation- 
ship than at the middle of May. Total 
dry salt stocks have come down to 
about the same total as a year ago. 
Sweet pickle stocks continue about 6 
per cent below a year ago, frozen-for- 
cure stocks are 13.5 per cent below a 
year ago, and lard stocks are down to 
last year’s level. 

Changes in the individual items of 
product are most easily observed from 
the table shown below. 

The substantial decline in all dry 
salt items is in marked contrast to 
the static condition of these commod- 
ities in the preceding two-weeks’ 
period. The decline in sweet pickled 
stocks was slightly larger than in the 
preceding period. Stocks of green 
meats frozen for cure declined 6% per 
cent after having remained steady in 
the preceding two weeks. 

Combined stocks of sweet pickle and 
frozen meats show a total decline for 
the month of May of between 4 and 5 
per cent, and are now about 8% per 
cent less than a year ago. All cuts 
show decreases, the largest decline be- 
ing in the stock of pickled and frozen 
picnics. Combined stocks (sweet pickle 
and frozen) of regular hams are now 
23% per cent less than a year ago; 
skinned hams, 4 per cent more than a 
year ago; picnics, 22% per cent more 
than a year ago; bellies, 11 per cent 
less than a year ago, and all other 
items, 8% per cent less than a year 
ago. 

The decline in lard stocks, which was 
noticeable during the first two weeks in 
May, continued to the end of the month. 
Total stocks of the 83 packers report- 
ing to the Institute are now fraction- 
ally below the corresponding stocks a 
year ago. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
amount of lard reported to the Insti- 
tute may not be wholly representative 
owing to the fact that lard stocks of 
non-packers, in public cold storage 
warehouses, are not included in our 
figures. 

During the past five weeks, 1,885,000 
hogs were slaughtered at the nine prin- 
cipal markets, compared with 1,968,000 


hogs in the corresponding period of 
1928. If the slaughter at these points 
bears its normal relationship to total 
federal inspected slaughters for May, 
the latter may be estimated as having 
amounted to 3,720,000 hogs during 
May, 1929, compared with 3,884,000 
hogs in May, 1928. This would bring 
total federal inspected slaughters for 
the current hog year (beginning Nov. 
1, 1928) to about 31,600,000 hogs, com- 
pared with 32,300,000 hogs for the cor- 
responding portion of the hog year 
1927-28. The average total slaughter 
for this period during the past four 
years has been about 29,000,000 hogs. 

As was mentioned in our last bulle- 
tin, stocks of product usually decline 
about 5 per cent during May. With an 
average inspected hog slaughter of 
3,500,000 in this month the average 
decline in stocks has been about 30,- 
000,000 Ibs. During 1929 there has ap- 
parently been a decline of some 40,- 
000,000 Ibs., in spite of the fact that 
inspected hog slaughters appear to 
have exceeded the average by some 
200,000 head. This indicates that con- 
sumption during the month ran. sub- 
stantially ahead of production, and at 
a little more than the normal rate for 
the month. 

While the total stocks are less than 
they were a year ago at this time, they 
are still much heavier than on June 1 
of three preceding years. Assuming a 
normal supply of hogs for the next five 
months, it appears that consumption 
must continue at a relatively high rate 
to move the product out in satisfactory 
fashion before the close of the year. 

The figures given in the above two 
paragraphs are largely estimated, on 
the basis of tentative and incomplete 
reports, and are subject to correction 
on publication of complete and final 
figures. 

The Institute’s next bulletin on pro- 
vision stocks will report conditions as 
of Saturday, June 15, 1929—that is, 
two weeks from the date of this report. 

The provision stocks as of the first 
Saturday of June as reported to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
were as follows: 

(000 omitted) 

Junel, May 11, 

7 1929. 

Lbs. 


1929 
Product 
Dry Salt Meats: 
Bellies 
Fat backs 
All other dry salt cuts. 


77,635 
27,892 
29,088 
Total Dry Salt Meats.125,439 134,615 
Sweet Pickle and Dry 
Cured Meats (cured 
and in cure): 
Regular hams 
Skinned hams 
Picnics 
Bellies 
All other sweet pickled 
and dry cured cuts... 18, 


105,075 
105,346 
37,746 
58,850 


Total S. P. and dry 
cured meats ...... 319,889 
Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure): 
Regular hams 
Skinned hams ... 
Picnics 
Bellies 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not inel. 
pork loins, etec.)..... 12,858 


Total frozen meats. .155,975 
Total all meat cuts 


Grand total (incl. lard) ..699,008 734,888 





Based on satu Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


18- 
10-16 range 
16-22 range 


Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


June 6, 1929. 


Regular Hams. 


@21% 
@21% 


@21% 
. P. Boiling Hams. 


Picnics. 


Green. 
124@ 14% 
13% 


*Square cut and ocediess. 


D. S. -Bellies. 


Other D. § 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 


Regular 


PURE VINEGARS 


* FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1929. 


Low. 


MONDAY, JUNE 3, 1929. 


11.77% 
12.12% 1: 2.02% 
12. 224 72 12. 15= 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...13.60 13.62% 
Sept. ..14.17% 14.22% 


SHORT RIBS— 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1929. 


"11.72% ~=—-:1.80 11.72% 
12.07% 12.15 
[11212218 12.25 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July ...13.55 
Sept. ..14.15 


SHORT RIBS— 


-60 
14.27% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July ...13.62% 13.62% 
Sept. ..14.25 14.25 


SHORT RIBS— 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1929. 


LARD— 


June clei 5 hs 
July ...11.77 11.82%—= 11.77% 
Sept. .. 12.17% 12.10— 
Oct. ...12.2 25 12.30 12.25 
Bae. <s 30 12.32% 12.30 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


July ...13.55 13.67% 13.55 
Sept. ..14.27%  14.27%— 14.27% 


SHORT RIBS— 


FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1929. 
LARD— 
Bae 12.00 
Sept. a 12.35 
$= 12.47%= 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


July ...13.75 13.75 
Sept. ..14.32%4 14.35 


SHORT RIBS— 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 
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11.67%4n 


13.624%4b 
14.20 


12.80b 
13.00n 


14.27% 


12.85b 


14.25b 


12.874%4b 
13.10b 


11.724n 
11.821%b 
pth 


12.321%4b 


13.67% 
14.2714 


12.871%4b 
13.10b 


12. 421d 
12.40b 


13.75ax 
14.35ax 


12.371%4b 
13.1214b 


= split. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended, 
June 5, 1929. Cor. ve. 1028. 
No. = No. No. Na, 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 
Rib roast, It. end..45 
Chuck roast 32 
Steaks, round ..... 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut. 50 
Steaks, porterhouse . 60 
Steaks, flank > 
Beef stew, chuck.. 
Corned briskets, 
boneless 
Corned plates 
Corned rumps, bnils. 3 


SRESSERE PZ 


BEB 


Chops, shoulder 25 
Chops, rib and loin. “50 


Mutton. 


Shoulders 
Chops, rib and loin. “35 


Loins, 8@10 av 
Loins, 10@12 av 
Loins, 12@14 av 
Loins, 14 and over 
Chops 

Shoulders 

Butts 

Spareribs 

Hocks 


Hindquarters 
a 
Legs 


Shoulders 
Cutlets 
Rib and loin chops 
Butchers’ Offal. 
@ 5% 
@ 3 


SB22eee 


- 


(TT) 
BRRScaon 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
ft New York: 
Dbl. 


crystals 

bl, rfd. gran. nitrate of soda. 
Saltpetre, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Yu: 

Dbl. refd. gran. 

Small crystals 

Medium crystals 

Large crystals 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis 

Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 

5-ton lots or more .. 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots. . 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 


Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, bulk 
Medium, 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. “Chicago...... 8.60 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b., New Or- 


leans 3.15 
Second sugar, 90 basis Gime 


8 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York 38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... 0 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% @4.0 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% @4.40 








GOAT AND KID SKIN STOCKS. 

Goat and kid. skin stocks held 
tanners in this country on April 
1929, totaled 7,175,272 skins, against 
6,617,965 on March 31, and 6,508,460 
on April 30, 1928. 


Medium 
Heifers, 


Cows .- 
Hindqua 
Forequa: 


Steer lo 





BEES Be 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


June 5, 1929. 


Prime native steers .... 251% 
Good native steers .... 2314 
Medium steers 

good 


Gindquarters, choice ....2 
Forequarters, choice 


Steer loins, 

Steer loins, 

Steer short 1 
Steer short i 
Steer loin ends (hips) . 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.. 
Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin 4 oe. 


Steer ribs, 

Cow ribs, No. 2 
Cow ribs, No. 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 
Steer plates 


Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 1, boneless 
Strip loins, No. 2 

Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, No, 2 
Rump butts 

Flank —,. 

Shoulder 


"Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.)......... 
Hearts 


Choice carcass 
carcass . 
Good saddles 
Good backs ... 
Medium backs 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs ... 

Medium lambs .. 

Choice saddles .. 

Medium saddles 

Choice fores .... 

Medium fores ... 

Tamb fries, per Ib....... 
amb tongues, per Ib.... 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. 


Cor. week, 


21% 


@24 
@22 
@32 
14 @18 
124% @15 


@12 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
—— style sausage, fresh in bul 


Frankfurts ~g Rng 

Bologna in tan ngs, Shute 

Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice.... 

Bologna in beef ‘middles, choice 

Liver sausage in hog bung 8 

Smoked liver sausage in a bungs 
beef rounds 


SEESESENESESES 


New England luncheon specialty 
Minced lunched specialty 
Tongue sausage 

Blood sausage 

Polish sausage . 

Souse 


DRY SAUSAGE. | 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer Cervelat 
Farmer 


ahar 
e 


Sitano Salami, choice, in hog bungs. . 
. Salami, new condition 
ren choice, in pte middles 
—— —_ Salami 
eppe: 
Mortadella, 
Capicolli 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate ‘ 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate 
Smoked link ~~ = hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to ¢ 
Large tins, 1 to joen eg Vidi we ticlowod bh ea'deueees 8.50 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 


SSSRRSF 


ES 


QADHHHHHHHHHHH ONS: 


RESSES 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat .... 
Beef trimmings . 
Beef hearts 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 

canners, 350 Ibs. yo - 

Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs 
Beef tripe 4 
Cured pork tongue (can trim.)......... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 

Domestic round, 180 pack.. ool 
Domestic round, 140 WOON. ic ccs ed 
Wide export rounds.............. 
Medium export rounds 

Narrow export rounds 

No. 1 weasands 


wide middles 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops’.$1.65 
Oak 4 barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.72% 
Ash pork barrels, a iron ante 1.85 


OLEOMARGARIN E. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
je cs og f.o.b. Chicago... ° 

White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, ieee a 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chica 
(30 and 60-Ib. solid pactied aa, “ie 
per lb. less.) 

Pastry, 60 lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 
Picnics, 4@8 ibs 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs 
No. 1 beef ham eae. smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 I 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibe 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


ANIMAL. OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil 
Headlight a oil 


Pure neatsfoot oil 

Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 


Prime steam 

Prime steam, 

Kettle rendered, tierces 
Refined lard, — ye 


eas in tierces 
Compound, acc. to quantity........ 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo oil, extra, in tierces 

Oleo st 

Prime No. 1 WMO EBS 5 occa ccace éuevaes 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 


Prime oleo stearine, edible...... ates 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Dried bladders: 
12/15 3 Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 

Prime packers tallow 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.........sesee0- 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a.........eeeeees 

Choice white grease ae 

A-White grease 

B-White grease, max., 5% acid 

Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a......... goes 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.........2000+ 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed of] in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, nom., prompt 

White, deodorized, in bbls., 

10 Yellow, deodorized, in bbis. 


VINEGAR aoe tai Come oll, ta tanker tac 
6. 


rs 
ae 
(SIS) 
) 
& 


93499-100-3-59 0 
® 


Heavy shee 

Light sheep” 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 


KERKKF 


Narrow, special. per 100 yds 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds.. 
Wide, per 100 yds 

Extra 


disimeciine 
BRE 


QHASOHN 


P RPNO Het Ne 
” 


NeSeeke Rasy RESSELARSz 


Mutton le 

Mutton lene 
Mutton stew 

Sheep tongues, 
Sheep heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@1 
Plenle ‘shealn @: "4 lbs. av. 


reed sh 
mderiote pulders 


Large prime bungs 
Medium prime bungs 
Small prime bungs 
Middles . 


ee 
wo 


8389dH9999N9 HASH 9999595558949 
8 


Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills 

Soya bean, f.o.b. mill 

Cocoanut oil. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 6 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 


SPICES. 


Pocket hone: 
k feet, Ib. 
Pork tongues, 200-lb. bbl 
Lamb tongues, long cut. 200-Ib. bh! 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bb 


BARRELED PORK AND worees 
Mess pork, regu 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork. 35 to 45 —: 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces. . 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 85 pieces 
aoe ge wag 


Plate iat woe 


WEEE 6 be oss nd e-ctcieesvees Gn0ceu cael 
Nutmeg .... 
Pepper, black 


Z28szsssss 3333838 


Pepper, Cayenne ............ss0c. es 
Pepper, REC ed ches co vetssdeedes ‘ 
Pepper, P é ecose 


Benne i 
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Retail Section 


Good Business-Building Ideas Are 
Where One Finds Them 


If all of the worth-while ideas for 
winning and holding trade in use 
in the retail meat industry were 
placed in operation in one store, 
what an efficient business that 
would be? 


No retailer can be expected to 
know all of the good ideas in use, 
but he can keep his eyes and ears 
open. Regarding everything he 
sees, reads or hears he can ask 
himself this question: “How can 
I use that in my business?” 


He can be progressive; he can 
study his potential markets and 
his competition ; he can learn how 
the successful men in his line 
operate; he can take good ideas 
where he finds them and put 
them to work for him. 


In the following article a meat 
man who comes in contact with 
many retail meat dealers through- 
out the country lists some of the 
means and methods being used in 
different stores to meet the new 
competition and to build good will 
and increase turnover. Retailers 
who are striving to progress will, 
no doubt, find suggestions of 
value in it. 


Increasing Turnover 


Many retail meat dealers probably 
never have noticed that: 

Eight out of ten people turn to the 
right when entering a store; 

Housewives like to handle the goods 
on display; 

Tables 6 ft. long, 30 in. wide and 30 
in. high sell more than other sizes; 

Women like to wait on themselves 
and will buy more goods when per- 
mitted to do so. 

Goods from precisely arranged dis- 
plays do not sell as readily as those 
where the arrangement is neat but less 
orderly. People hesitate to disarrange 
an exact display, while they will handle 
and examine goods not so carefully 
arranged. 

These examples are given to impress 
the retailer with the fact that there 
are many ideas and kinks he may place 
in practice in his store to increase 
sales and help him to realize there is 
something more to selling meats then 
simply standing behind the counter 
waiting for people to come in and buy. 

I get about the country considerably 


and have the opportunity to talk with 
many retail meat dealers. Everywhere 
I go I find retailers giving more 
thought to merchandising. This was not 
true a short time ago. 


Better Merchandising the Rule. 

Then the retailer opened a store, put 
in a stock of meats and waited for peo- 
ple to come to him. Now he is going 
after them. He is learning how to buy, 
how to price, how to render good serv- 
ice and how to anticipate customers’ 
need. 

He is becoming more of a mer- 
chandiser and less of a retailer. 

The conditions that are causing the 
retailer to give more thought to get- 
ting and keeping business are well 
known. Competition is becoming so 
severe that only the efficient can sur- 
vive. The retail meat industry as a 
whole, perhaps, would be much better 
off if it had learned merchandising effi- 
ciency before it had this present-day 
competition to contend with. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if it had been efficient it 
would not have left the doors wide open 
for the troubles it is having today. 

However, existing conditions will 
eventually be of benefit, it is believed. 
It is now a case of the survival of the 
fittest. Those able to compete will re- 
main in business. The weaklings will 
be weeded out. 

The retail meat business of a few 
years hence will be stronger and bet- 
ter because of the difficulties it is ex- 
periencing today. 

In this article there is no intention 
of telling the retail meat dealer how to 
become a better merchandiser or how 








Buyers’ Habits 
Worth Knowing 


Do you know Mr. Retailer that: 

Eight out of ten customers will 
turn a the right when entering a 
store 


Customers will follow clerks to 
the wrapping counter or cash reg- 
ister. 

Housewives like to handle the 
goods on display? 

Tables 6 ft. long, 30 in. wide and 
30 in. high will sell more goods 
than other sizes? 

‘Women like to wait on them- 
selves and will buy more goods 
when permitted to do s0? 

Goods from precisely arranged 
displays do not sell as readily as 
when the display is neat but less 
orderly? People hesitate to dis- 
arrange an exact display, while they 
will handle goods not so care 
arranged. 




















to be more efficient in getting ang 
keeping business. 

Rather, there will be passed on what 
some others over the country are do- 
ing to retail meat more efficiently. Of 
some of these experiences the writer 
has first hand knowledge; others he 
knows about only from hearsay. It js 
hoped, however, that all of the retaij 
meat dealer readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER will find here some ideas 
of value to them. 

Independent Has an Advantage. 

Many a retailer is disheartened be- 
cause he fails to realize his advantage 
and because he thinks that the low 
prices obtainable by chains are the 
sole cause of his troubles. If the re- 
tailer cannot compete with the chain 
store on prices, then it is up to him to 
go after the business of those who are 
not satisfied with the service and the 
quality of the meats carried by chain 
store competitors. 

One small-town meat dealer who has 
outdistanced chain store competition 
does nine-tenths of his business over 
the telephone. He has a girl whom he 
has trained for this work. He has 
divided his customers and _ prospects 
into lists. Certain lists are called every 
day and all lists are called Friday after- 
noons and Saturday mornings. 

He goes after the business of those 
who prefer to give their orders over 
the telephone and who do not care to 
go to the trouble and bother of doing 
their shopping personallv. 

And in this connection, another re- 
tailer believes that his chances for 
success are better trying to serve a 
particular class of people rather than 
a few of all classes. A thousand cus- 
tomers, he finds, keeps him busy and 
prosperous. 

Advertising Brings Business. 

An intensive direct mail campaign 
brought him his business and enables 
him to keep it. He trys to get on his 
mailing list the names of those people 
conveniently located and who, he be- 
lieves, may be in the market for the 
high quality meats he handles. 

Another retailer in the East it- 
creased his business considerably by 
telephoning certain customers each 
morning. When he has a truck going 
on a certain route he phones his cus 
tomers on that route to see if they 
may not want some special items. 

Simple, unaffected good ‘treatment is 
the reason for the success, achieved im 
a year’s time, by a small store in@ 
Kansas City apartment district, com 
peting with two chains and three first 
class independents in three blocks. 
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The owner secures a gross of 29 per 
cent and a net of 16 per cent. He be- 
lieves his business has grown because 
he has given unusual attention to sup- 
plying customers’ exact needs and has 
given particular attention to the chil- 
dren who come in with orders. 

Prompt Service Builds Good Will. 

“J have acquired the confidence of 
my trade,” he said. “If Mrs. Jones 
suddenly must serve an unexpected 
junch, she calls me up, explains the 
circumstances and says she must have 
an extra good cut of meat. 

“You can be sure I make certain she 
gets just what she wants. I find that 
if a customer has confidence in my 
meat selections, she has confidence in 
my whole store and will not hesitate 
to telephone her order or send one of 
the children for it.” 

One retailer believes many dealers 
would give better service if they had 
more scales. The customer of today, 
he says, may take time to make her 
selections, but once the selection is 
made she wants it weighed, wrapped 
and given to her in the shortest time. 
Window Displays Attract Business. 


’ Several scales instead of one help to 
build-good will and business. In these 
days of automobile shopping, people 
will drive long distances to get quick 
service. The wide-awake merchant will 
take every opportunity to get this trade. 

If' the average retailer would give 
more attention to his windows he would 
be better off. And in many cases, if he 
would simply keep his windows clean 
he would do more business. It is a 
surprising fact, but true nevertheless, 
that when a retailer realizes that a 
clean window sells goods, he extends 
his interest to making the window dis- 
play itself more attractive—then his 
store comes in for rearrangement. 

A good window display not only con- 
centrates on one price, but concentrates 
on the display and sale of single groups 
of merchandise on certain days. It 
captures the attention of passing house- 
wives with the arresting power of a 
=_ good idea dramatically empha- 
sized. 

A retailer in Boston who employs 
ten meat cutters and clerks makes sug- 
gestive selling comnulsory among his 
force and offers a bonus to those reach- 
ing a specified volume. Rivalry is en- 
gendered in the men and considerable 
pride is taken in their accomplish- 
ments. 

Know Why Customers Quit. 

Men behind meat counters should be 
trained to suggest other merchandise 
to customers and not merely to ask 
‘What next?” or “What else?” The 
Secret of this kind of selling is to know 
what the customer is thinking about 
when she asks for a specified item. 

Some day a genius is going to de- 
velop an arrangement whereby, when a 
customer walks out of a store without 
buying, a bell will ring and a “no sale” 
will be registered on the cash register. 
Since we cannot expect the customer to 
make a record of why she does not 
buy, it is up to the retailer to get this 
information in one way or another. 

Not so long ago I ran on to a re- 
tailer who, when he loses a customer, 
will go to considerable trouble to learn 
why she quit. Such information, he 
Says, Is of great value to the retailer 
Providing he takes advantage of the 
information to better his service. 
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HEAR PROTESTS ON MEAT LAW. 


In an effort to obtain a restraining 
order against enforcement of the meat 
packing law passed recently by the 
Idaho State legislature, the Independ- 
ent Meat Market of Twin Falls, Ida., 
in behalf of other slaughtering con- 
cerns, has filed in the federal court at 
Boise, Ida., a protest on which first 
hearing was held May 10. The law, 
scheduled was to become effective on 
May 11, required that a sheriff or other 
law officer must be present at each 
killing, that hides and beef quarters be 
inspected and stamped and that butch- 
ers and meat dealers post bond for 
conduct of their business. 

Plaintiffs in the protest would re- 
strain both state and county officials 
from issuing warrants for the arrest 
of those not complying with the law. 
The ultimate object of the butchers and 
meat packers is to have the law re- 
pealed. 

ee 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Roberts Brothers have opened in the 
_— and grocery business at Johnson, 

an. 

L. A. Benedict has purchased the 
City Meat Market, Scandia, Kan., from 
Henry Johnson. 

H. L. Biddy has opened a meat mar- 
ket in the Cupps Grocery, Hobart, Okla. 

The Morto-Parson Co. has purchased 
the business of Walter Macy, Woodston, 
Kan., and will continue in the meat 
business. 

The Echo Meat: Market Echo, Ore., 
has: been damaged by fire. 

O. H. Dean has purchased the Palace 
Meat Market at Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Fred Fisher has engaged in the meat 
business at Independence, Ore. 

The United Groceries & Markets 
have engaged in the meat business at 
Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

The City Market, Sunnyside, Wash., 
meats and groceries, has been incor- 
porated with capital of $15,000 by Gor- 
don Wilson and others. 

Lewis Brothers have moved their 
Penny Meat Market from Grants Pass, 
Ore., to Medford, Ore. 

T. Hirokane, 721 E. Pike, Seattle, 
Wash., has been succeeded in the meat 
business by Sumi & Minoru Matsuda. 

M. Iverson has purchased the meat 
and grocery business at 1062 N. 39th 
st., Seattle, Wash., from Minear & Salt- 
gaver. 

The Richard Meat Shop, Stacy, 
Minn., has been destroyed by fire. 

H. D. Wylie, Butte City, Calif., meats 
and groceries, suffered a fire loss re- 
cently. 

The Pacific Palace Market has en- 
gaged in business at 1279 Pacific st., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The Monterey Market has opened for 
business at 4669 Mission st., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

A. M. Brenner has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Wm. Rus- 
sell, 217 West Crawford st., Salina, 
Kan. 

H. C. Shulke has engaged in the 
meat business at Ellinwood, Kan. 

J. W. Hill has purchased the meat 
market at 2415 Thomas st., Topeka, 
Kan., from J. R. Hart. 

Ed. McLaughlin has sold his meat 








Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















READY-TO-SERVE MEATS. 

The busy hostess can plan to give 
the greater part of her time to her 
guests rather than spend hours in the 
kitchen preparing a roast or other hot 
meat dish if she will take advantage of 
the assorted cold meats found in the re- 
tail store. These ready-to-serve meats 
make a very welcome addition to the 
summer menu, and there are varieties 
and kinds to suit the most discriminting 
tastes. 

Ready-to-serve meats are very con- 
venient, for they may be adapted to 
many and varied kinds of service. They 
may be served as a cold-meat platter, 
where several different kinds of meats 
are served as a main dish for a lunch- 
eon, or they may be added to other 
foods such as rice and macaroni or spa- 
ghetti to impart a variety of season- 
ings and additional flavor. 

Cut in different shapes they may be 
used in an interesting fashion as appe- 
tizers or hors de’oeuvres. The use of 
cold meats in cpen-faced sandwiches is 
another means of adding variety to 
summer menus. : 

The following suggestion for com- 
bining the different cold meats, made 
by Winifred Brennan, Department of 
Home Economics, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, should prove an in- 
teresting addition to one’s particular 
need. 

A Cold Meat Platter. 

In the center of a serving platter, 
arrange small rounds of bologna sau- 
sage, garnished with small green pep- 
per rings. Around this, in wheel fash- 
ion, arrange alternate slices of spiced 
boiled tongue and ham loaf. On the 
outside row arrange slices of liver sau- 
sage. At each end of the platter ar- 
range a nest of slices of tomato, with 
sprigs of parsley. Garnish the liver 
sausage with slices of stuffed olives. 
Serve with a chilled Spanish sauce. 








business at Caldwell, O., to Steve Les- 
tock. 

T. Moffett has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 3817 Carnegie 
ave., Cleveland, O. 

J. E. Herbrand has opened a meat 
market at 207 Madison St., Waukesha, 
Wis. 

G. E. Dickinson has engaged in the 
meat business at Long Beach, Wash. 

D. D. Bailey has sold out his meat 
and grocery business at Yakima, Wash., 
to L. E. Hunsinger. 

E. Anderson & Co. have engaged in 
the meat business at 819 Mississippi 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 

casstenetliinccmee 


If meats get wet and slimy in your 
ice box, write to Retail Editor, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
G. A. Blair, general traffic manager, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited New 
York and Boston during the past week. 


_S. T. Nash, president, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O., has been a 
waar to New York during the past 
week. 


G. L. Tolley, vice-president, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
a visitor to New York City during the 
past week. 


E. J. Burke, pork department, and 
H. F. Scheideman, refinery department, 
both of Armour and Company, Chicago, 
have been visitors to New York during 
the past week. 


J. P. Murphy, Blayney-Murphy Co., 
Denver, Colo., is spending a few days 
in New York with his family, after 
which Mrs. Murphy and their daughter 
will sail for Europe. 

The New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co. had the following Chicago 
visitors during the past week: D. 
Green and Charles Eikel of the superin- 
tendent’s office, and J Andrew, 
power and mechanical department. 

Aleck G. Brooks, manager, Brook 
Avenue Branch, Conron Bros. Co., left 
New York on Friday of last week in 
happy anticipation of a family reunion 
which is to take place in his home town, 
Richmond, Va. It has been 20 years 
since the last get-together of the 
Brooks’ clan. 


The fifth annual exhibition of sculp- 
tures in soap was held at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, on Tuesday of 
last week. Prizes totaling $1,675 were 
offered’ by Procter & Gamble Co.; first 
prize of $300 was awarded to Bertha J. 
Hansen, Rutherford, N. J., for her sub- 
ject, “Mermaid.” 


The Otto Stahl and F. A. Ferris 
baseball teams played the second of a 
series of three games on Sunday, June 
2, the winners this time being the 
members of the Stahl team. The score 
now is one game each, the third and 
deciding game to be played on July 7 
when the Stahl-Meyer picnic is held. 
Meanwhile there will be plenty of prac- 
ticing as the silver loving cup as well 
as the honor attached to it has created 
great enthusiasm. 

The semiannual meetings of the pro- 
duce department managers and sales- 
men, Armour and Company, were held 
on June 4 and 5 under the leadership 
of Harry A. Bemis, in charge of the 
New York territory covering butter, 
cheese, eggs and poultry. Mr. Bemis 
delivered a very enthusiastic sales talk. 
Other speakers from Chicago were H. 
S. Johnson, vice-president, and the fol- 
lowing representatives of the produce 
department at Chicago: R. E. Pearsal, 
F. L. Stockard, Paul L. Bates and C. R. 
Lang. Two others present from Chi- 
cago were S. W. Sanders, superin- 
tendent’s office, and J. C. Milton, ad- 
vertising department. 





On Wednesday evening, May 29, 
members of the New York office of the 
livestock, meats and wool division, 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, tendered a farewell dinner to two 
members, J. J. Olofson, who has been 
transferred to New Orleans, and Irwin 
Ingram, who has resigned to enter the 
commercial field. The dinner was 
served in a special room of a popular 
downtown restaurant and all enjoyed 
a very pleasant evening. During the 
dinner each guest spoke feelingly of 
his associations in New York and ex- 
pressed unqualified praise of the 
Bureau and its work. Both departing 
workers received suitable souvenirs. 

Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended June 1, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
48 lbs.; Manhattan, 2,722 lbs.; total, 
2,770 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 600 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 125 lbs.; total, 725 Ibs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 514 Ibs. 

a a 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


On Wednesday, June 5, members of 
the Jamaica Branch met and motored 
to the plant of Ferris & Co. on an 
inspection tour, which was followed by 
a supper. 

The Westchester Branch held a din- 
ner dance on May 29 at which were 
present not only a splendid represen- 
tation of their own members but many 
from other branches. 


Fred C. Reister of the Brooklyn 
branch and Miss Gertrude Elizabeth 
Dadtke were married on May 25 in 
St. Johns Evangelical Church, 7th and 
Seneca, Brooklyn, N. Y. They spent 
their honeymoon in Bermuda and re- 
turned on June 7. 


The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., will hold its 
annual convention at the Niagara 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, New York, from 
June 10 to 12. The New York City 
delegation will leave New York City 
on Sunday morning, June 9. The last 
session of the convention will be held 
on Wednesday, June 12. 


Gloria Maggio, the baby daughter 
of Joseph Maggio of the Brooklyn 
Branch, easily won the honors at the 
closing exercises of her dancing school. 
It will be recalled that Mr. Maggio 
was instrumental in putting on the 
Kiddie Revue at the combined Brooklyn 
and South Brooklyn dinner during the 
past winter. 


For the last few years Brooklyn and 
South Brooklyn Branches of the State 
Association have held a summer out- 
ing. These outings have met with 
such approval that another will be 
given this year, combining the Brook- 
lyn, South Brooklyn and Jamaica 
Branches. It will be held at Fuch’s 


Narragansett Inn, Lindenhurst, L. I., 
on July 21, according to announcement 
made at the June 4 meeting of the 
South Brooklyn Branch. 


As usual, 


June 8, 1999 


breakfast and dinner will be served, 
and during the afternoon there will 
be games for which prizes will hp 
awarded. Cooperative buying also wa, 
discussed at the meeting, and a- 
was given by the president of the Food 
Distributors, Inc. Wm. Wolk, 

of the Distributors, was also a visita. 

——= 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLigsg, 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city ang 
federal inspection at Philadelphia fo; 
the week ended June 1, 1929: 


Week Cor, 
ended Prev, week, 
Western dressed meats: Junel. week. _1999 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,895 2,116 185% 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,103 945 908 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 476 412 313 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,605 1,842 299 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 9,623 12,676 8009 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,604 1,689 1am 
Ps A  cccacnccuses 461,940 412,491 897,939 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle .....cccccscccee 1,216 1,415 « 1559 
DE SG cntch ons a cecaw 2,131 2,201 2.804 
PE (Olie es tone wie sass 14,339 15,368 16,965 
MME nis von nae ba nsesh 4,641 3,897 410 
oe 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES, 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in. 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 1, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. Week, 
Westn. drsd. meats: June 1, week. 1928, 
Steers, carcasses 7,033 7,189% 5,308 
Cows, carcasses 609 608 298% 
Bulls, carcasses 17 24 
Veals, carcasses 8,977 8,759 9,818 
Lambs, carcasses 24,741 30,111 17,589 
Mutton, carcasses 2,968 ‘ 430 


Beef cuts, Ibs.. 448,149 588,175 136,220 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .1,572,910 1,809,815%4 932,616 
Local slaughters: 


WE ace ceinns 8,811 8,667 9,119 

ED else S buco 15,001 16,445 16,779 

_ . aS Pee 35,611 45,068 46,640 

GRD awd evans 47,866 55,821 45,018 
——_ fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended June 1, 1929, with comparisons: 
Week Cor, 


ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Junel. week. 19%. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,334 2,396 2,000 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,251 1,307 107 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 45 5 4 
Veals, carcasses ...... ,057 1,162 18 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,649 19,348 808 
Mutton, carcasses .... 667 950 646 
Pork, Ibs. ............314,084 483,882 336,10 
Local slaughters: 

DD =. «ob. nb wip 660 530 50:6 881 1,290 = 1,308 
PS Jou chau chsassan ¢ 1,859 2,491 =, 634 
MI Sci scausswucaks 9,497 499 11,000 
DED 6 kab ws vid wtcnctace 3,999 5,191 3,082 

Xa 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States in the first 
four months of 1929 continued to show 
decreases from the same period of 192. 
Pork shipments were 22 per cent less; 
bacon, 37 per cent less, and beef, 2 
per cent less. Exports for the Jan- 
uary-April period, this year com 
with last year, were as follows: 


—Jan.-Apr.— 

1929. 1928. 
abile Re AT, Ma 5c5<55sivain 28,642 26,71 
Cattle, total export.......... 28,773 
Gath he Ws Wes ecaa vance 20,125 19,500 
Calves, total export ......... 20,128 19,81 
a Se eas 235 ue 
Hogs, total export .......... 320 15, 
ee A RT ae eee 5,134 1,218 
Sheep, total export .......... 164 7 
a See ig ee 6,239,100 er 
Beef, total export, lbs....... 7,119,200 10,270; i” 
Bacon, to U. S., Ibs.......... 981,600 Le 
Bacon, total export, Ibs....... 8,725,400 14,185, 
Posk, 46: U. :, 9B8......00. 2008 1,054,900 1S 
Pork, total export, lbs........ 2,216,800 2, 
Mutton, to U. S., Ibs......... 42,700 ry 
Mutton, total export, Ibs...... 154,500 158 
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1 S profitable 
features 


READ CAREFULLY! 


. Take a natural smoke color—same 


as taken by Beef Bungs and Blad- 
ders. 


. No waste by breakage in stuffing 


or cooking. 


. No cleaning needed. Always sweet 


and clean. 


. Easier to time cooking of Sausage— 


all pieces same size. 


. All uniform in size. Not curved like 


a Beef Bung, hence slices evenly. 
Will not fray out. Can be sliced on 
Slicing Machine. 


. Easy to pack for shipping. Straight 


—not curved. 


. Uniform length and thickness. You 


can standardize your shipping boxes. 


. Retailers and consumers welcome 


uniform sized slices of Sausage. 


. Meat keeps longer in them. 


Outside does not slime when Sau- 
sage is slightly aged. 

No investment in stock. We can 
make weekly. shipment of require- 
ments. 

No cold storage space required for 
stock. 

Freight charges 1/5 that of equiva- 
lent amount of natural casings. 
Can be used advantageously for any 
Sausage for which Beef Bungs and 
Beef Bladders are used. 

A time saver—just soak a few min- 
utes in warm water, then use exactly 
same as the natural Casing—stuff— 
smoke—cook. 

Saves twine and labor of tying en- 
tire length. Just tie open end and 
hang up. 

Your advertisement can be printed 
on “Casaks.” 

No breakage on the Cages. Saves 
labor and loss of reworking broken 
Sausage. 


| |) a i 


cri 





made in the following sizes 


Large Beef Bung Size, 4. in. diameter 


stuffing capacity 10 pounds 


Medium Beef Bung Size, 4 in. diameter 


stuffing capacity 8 pounds 


Beef Bladder Size, exactly fits 4in. Wire Form 


stuffing capacity 81/2 lbs. 


Beef Bladder Size, exactly fits 34in. Wire Form 


stuffing capacity 6 Ibs. 


Write today for trial shipment—100 of 
each size. Try them out thoroughly and 
convince yourself 





CUTS YOUR COST IN HALF 
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Cabal patented and manufactured exclusively by 
- Ralph Ettlinger Casing Co., 1915-17-19 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, common and medium cece 
Bulls, common and medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Veals, good to choice...........-. er 
Calves, medium 
Calves, common lightweights 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


ee in fog 
00 


Lambs, springers, good and choice. . 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes, 


80 Ibs.. 
Pigs, 80-140 ibs. . 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy......-..++-++++: . 
Choice, native light.........+..-++++- os 
Native, common to fair.........-++++++ 23 


WESTERN ~<2>-gaad BEEF. 


Native steers, 800 23 
Native choice yearlings, 100@600 Ibs.. .24 
Good to choice heifers 21 


a28 


S 


ARB oonoeee 
joins i oR 


ss 


26 
124 
32 
84 
27 
29 
25 
24 
24 
23 
21 
22 
19 
18 
1 


KBBREE BRERRENSRENS 


6 Ibs. avg.. 


Shoulder clods .....-cecsesseeeeeeceees 10 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prim 
Good 
Med. 


Good 
Med. 


Lambs, me .. 
a.  : 


—— a. 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 ibs.22 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 55 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
ers, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs.... 
Butts, boneless, ‘Western 
tts, ’ a tern 20 
Hams, Western. 10@12 = avg.25 
city, fresh, 6@ 6@10 Ibs. 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular, 30% jean 
Spareribs, 


See ewe eeee esse eeeresee 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Bacon, boneless, ° 
Pickled bellies, so ‘Tbs. ave. covesacele 


= » 


17.00 
16.00 
7.00 


SBRSREIEERS 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 

Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’ 

Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef ............ 

—. = tenders..........00. 
BED eiccntosncccccs RAbeame 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Shop fat ..... pavbesiseances Soe haee sees 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


30c 
42c 


5-9 914-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals..19 
Prime No. 2 ty ve = 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 
Buttermilk No. 2.. 4 
Branded Gruby 


2.00 
1.80 
1.65 
1.45 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, per Ib., via express. . 
Ducks, nearby 
Pigeons, per pair, ‘via freight or express 


BUTTER. 
extras (92 score).......... 
firsts (88 to 89 score). 
seconds (84 to 87 score).....39 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 
I I 6a iin bleceseskseeescxe “oan 
Extra ‘firsts, "en 
ed doz. 


.30 


Creamery, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


@32 
@22 
@40 


43 
seeee 40% @414 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 


Fowls—fresh 


Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 


Ducks— 
Long Island, prime to fancy 


60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...35 
Ibs. to dozen, b.. .84 
Ibs. to dozen, Ib...33 
Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 
Ibs. to dozen, Ib...31 


to dozen, Ib 
80 to 85 Ibs. to dozen, 


Western, toms, fair to 
Western, hens, fair to good 


Squabs— 


12 Ibs. to doz., per Ib.. 
, 11 Ibs. to doz., per Ib.. 
» 10 Ibs. to doz., per lb.. 
9 Ibs. to doz., per Ib.. 
8 Ibs. to doz., per Ib. : 
6 to 7 Ibs. to doz., per ee 


————— 


39 
36 
35 
34 
32 


«—12 to box—prime to fecy.: 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale, prices of 92 
New -York, Boston and 
May 81, 1929: 

May 24 25 27 
41% 41% 
438 43 

oston 43 48%, 48% 
Philadelphia 44 4t 44 44 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh, 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

41% 41% 41% 41% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Prey. Last 
. week. year. 19 

50,469 

67,659 

21,113 25,001 

18,909 20,028 


Total 143,367 158,150 156,724 3,657,251 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 

In Out On hand 
May 29. May 29. May 31. 
219,949 6 4,778,701 

77,4387 2790, 174 

760 957,541 

1,005 769,891 
299,151 


9,291,307 


28 
41% 
43 
43% 
44 


29 
41% 


Chicago 
_® FE 


Boston. 
Phila... 


Chicago... 


score butter’ at Chicago, 
Philadelphia, week ended. 


80 
Holiday 
Holiday 


3% Holiday 


Holiday 


centralized 


4114 Holiday 


—Since Jan. 1— 
29. 


ys 


45,977 1,282,879 1,236,568 
65,718 1,444,434 1,366,144 


3,523,252 


Same 


week-day 
last year. 
5,017,810 
1,1 


39,294 
604,417 
655,246 


7,416,767 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, — 
per 100 lbs. 
Ammonium sulphate, ae 9g test, per 
100 lbs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
m Bde, f.0.b. fish factory........ 4.00 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
nia, 10% B. P. 

Fish —. acidulated, 6% ammonia, : 
3% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factory....3.75 & 50 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 1 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% Ee 
B. P. TE. Wk. .....:55.0sepeen eves 3.90 & 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.....3.75 & 1 

Phosphates. 3 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, a 
per ton @$: 
Bone meal, raw, 44% and 50 bags, 
per t 
Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12. 4% bulk, a CD. ii nknx 
uriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground. 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


ee 


f.o.b. Balti- 
fla 


eeeee 


258.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin ee avg. 48 to 7 Ibs., oy 
per 100 pec ’ 95.00@121 


per 
Black be. F clecs ‘hoofs, per ton...... 45. 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 “to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces oonied oe 
Horns, according to “grade.......... 


- fo 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended June 13 
are officially reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Teoma oS 
follows: 


75.00@2 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
-. 4,371 7,354 1,806 
-. 2,047 1,080 68 
. 815 5,369 
13,808 
16,901 
15,526 


Lincoln Farms Produe 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


poe FAT 


Manufacturer of pte: Fi 


Office: 407 E. 3 
NEW YORK ‘CITY 
_ Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 — 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, | 


Emil Kohn, : 
alfski 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk!. I 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 31st St., 
NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


Jersey City ... 
Central Union . 
New York .... 


Previous week . 
Two weeks ago 
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